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THE DALLAS COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING 
A. J. STONE, Building Manager DALLAS, TEXAS 


The Dallas Cotton Exchange, one of the principal cotton markets in 
the world, is proud of its part in helping stage the first annual Cotton 
Bowl Jubilee to be held at Dallas December 30, 3! and January | 
and 2. This unique plan of telling the story of King Cotton gives the 
Cotton Bowl Classic a distinctive and colorful background and prom- 
ises to yield immeasurable benefits to all cotton industries in the 


entire South, which is so dependent on those industries. 


DALLAS COTION EXCHANGE 


WILLIAM F. NEALE, President PETER O'DONNELL, Vice-President A. J. STONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS -—B. C. Andrews, D. J. Hughes, E. H. Ivey, 
Edmund J. Kahn, A. Mayhew, A. Starke Taylor, A. Campdera 
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| serving and believing in Texas... 
its people...its industries and 


its businesses both small and large. 
ee, 


We greet the West and the East 
wishing for all a prosperous and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


AT BALL AS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


TENTH LARGEST BANK IN TEXAS 
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Take a letter to the Texas Cotton Industry 


. MONEY TO LOAN ON 
FAVORABLE TERMS” 


Cotton, Cotton Seed and allied products lend themselves ideally to Field 
Warehousing. If you have inventory in these products, and need funds for 
working capital, paying off pressing obligations, or putting your business on 
a more sound financial footing, then look into what Field Warehousing by 
Douglas-Guardian can do for you. 


It will bring to your INVENTORY all the advantages of warehoused col- 
lateral. You can borrow needed money on favorable terms. Setting up and 
maintaining the Field Warehouse, issuing the warehouse receipts, and releas- 
ing the merchandise upon liquidation of same, is handled completely by the 
Douglas-Guardian organization in a manner pleasing both to the banker and 
to your executives, and relieving both of the details. 


You'll find your bank receptive. We are working with hundreds of the 
country's soundest bankers, whose use 
of Field Warehousing by Douglas- 
Guardian is constantly increasing. The 
chairman of one of the largest banks 
in the country recently made this 
statement: "By the use of Field Ware- 
housing Receipts...| believe that 
banks could make many short-term 
loans to industry, which they are not 
now making, with safety and profit to 
themselves." 








COLLATERAL WAREHOUSED ON PREMISES 
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Write or Wire for Full Details 


It will be a pleasure to go into specific detail and 
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show you how Field Warehousing would help solve 
your financial problem. 

Through our twelve strategically located offices, 
we are in position to give prompt attention to your 
inquiry, and, if a connection is made, to effect a field 
warehousing set-up in a prompt and efficient manner. 


Write for FREE Copy 
Glad to mail you this free booklet, covering the 
subject of Field Warehousing briefly but comprehen- 
sively. Address 401 Tower Petroleum Building, Dal- 
las, Texas. 
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Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., S.B. 
401 Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Please send us your book, Financing the 


Modern Way. 

Company Name____ inesinnictsshieiison 
Address be a 
Signed Se ee 
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Warehousing 


by Douglas—Guardian 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION—Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
118 N. Front St. 


EASTON, MD. 
Stewart Bldg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
100 W. Monroe St. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
106 Porter Bldg. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
416 Tampa St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Broad Street 
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401 Tower Petro. Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1223 Commerce Bldg. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
215 Holland Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


485 California Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Leader Bldg. 


Garfield Bldg. 
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THE DALLAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE My 
In the Interest of the Great Southwest | y 








Winning the approval of the masses 
is no “chance happening” .. . you 
must consistently please and the more 


3 Oo N a i E N T S you please the more you win. This is 


why fine foods have won “National” 

F O R JA N U A R Y popularity for Affiliated National 
Hotel Coffee Shops. 

| More and more, lovers of good food 

aceept the 25 National Coffee Shops 

7 as better eating places, where clean, 

wholesome foods are expertly pre- 


pared and skilfully served, with wide 
selections at popular prices as con- 
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Good selling is in the telling and good pictures 


speak well. They speak more effectively and 


compellingly because they deliver a visual 


message that mere words cannot picture. 


Your business, whether you are selling mer- 
chandise, service or personalities, will profit 


from the use of good photography. 


Our photographic service, complete in all 
phases, is backed with practical selling 
and advertising experience. We would like 
to tell you about it ... with pictures! 


PARKER-GRIFFITH 


2007 Bryan Telephone 7-3043 
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Texas Tech 
By CECIL HORNE 
N the brief span of thirteen years, and in 1911 a bill creating a ‘““West Texas 


2,008 acres of flat prairie land on the 
staked plains have been transformed into 
a landscaped campus dotted with many 
buildings and an experiment farm for 
Texas’ third largest college. Land over 
which antelopes, coyotes, and jackrabbits 
roamed less than a generation ago now 
feels the quick step of 3,507 well-shod 
pairs of youthful feet, and the soberer 
tread of 173 profesional pairs daily. 

Texas Technological College was estab- 
lished in 1925 on the last frontier of 
higher education in the state. Indeed, it 
came into existence in answer to a definite 
need for a technological school to serve the 
western section of Texas. First agitation 
for such a college began as early as 1896, 


agricultural and mechanical college” was 
reported favorably out of the house com- 
mittee, but died on the calendar at the end 
of the session. 

In 1917 a similar bill was passed and 
repealed, and it was not until 1923 that 
the Thirty-eighth Legislature actually 
made the college a reality. Two years later 
legislative appropriations had scattered a 
few buildings over the vast campus to 
break the monotony of -the western hori- 
zon, harmonizing the lines of Spanish 
architecture with the native topography. 
Today, the broad, treeless plain has been 
transformed into an up-to-date college 
plant where more than twenty buildings, 
temporary and permanent, house modern 


Texas Tech's Administration Building, at top, and the Chemistry Building are two good 
examples of the Spanish architectural theme which has been developed on the 
beautiful campus at Lubbock. 
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CLIFFORD B. JONES 
President of Texas Tech 


laboratory equipment for training in 
science, arts, and industries. 

The 1,043 students enrolled the first 
year received instruction from a faculty 
and administrative staff of 51, headed by 
the late President Paul W. Horn. In the 
latter part of the school year 1931-32, 
when the late Dr. Bradford Knapp be- 
came Tech’s second president, the college 
enrollment was 2,155. When Clifford B. 
Jones, third president, assumes leadership 
of Texas Tech next month, 3,507 stu- 
dents and 173 faculty members will wel- 
come him to the campus. 

Buildings completed by the end of the 
first year were the president’s home, ad- 
ministration, textile engineering and home 
economics buildings, stock-judging pavil- 
ion, dairy barn, power plant and home 
management house. Since that time, en- 
gineering and chemistry buildings, a gym- 
nasium, military science barracks, im- 
proved heating plant, greenhouse, me- 
chanical engineering shops, and bookstore 
have been added. The new $275,000 li- 
brary building was completed this fall. 
Two $316,000 dormitories, a cooperative 
cottage, and an NYA wooden dormitory 
are now in use on the campus, and a 
$350,000 dormitory for men is under 
construction. All three dormitories were 
added by Public Works Administration 
loans. 

Civil, chemical, architectural, elec- 
trical, petroleum, industrial, mechanical, 
and textile engineers are trained in the 

(Continued on Page 28) 





Typical Texas cotton yard where thousands of bales are allowed to lie out in the open exposed to all kinds of weather which causes 
deterioration and lower price. As markets abroad have dwindled away more cotton remains in country storage 





By Usetor Schoffelmayor 


Agricultural Editor, Dallas Morning News 


HOSE not familiar with the Texas 
cotton problem, which has become 
acute in recent years because of important 
economic changes throughout the world, 
affecting Texas and other American ex- 
port trade, need to be reminded that the 
state’s agricultural gross income has 
shrunk by some $300,000,000 annually 
when compared with pre-depression years. 
Without attempting to place any 
blame, and merely accepting the fact of 
lost markets abroad and lowered income 
at home, it is the purpose of this article 
to drive home the salient factors which 
have contributed to the distress of agri- 
culture, and to arouse interest in new 
sources of cash income for Texas farmers 
from crops sold to industrial plants. 

It may be a surprise to the average city 
dweller to be told that the great Texas 
cotton industry from farmer to exporter 
faces the gravest crisis in its history. This 
crisis has grown steadily worse during the 
last five years. But on the heels of this 
crisis comes an awakening by Texas agri- 
cultural and industrial leaders which will 
probably be crystallized into prompt ac- 
tion leading to a more profitable farming 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In this article Victor Schoffel- 
mayer tells the story of the Texas cotton prob- 
lem and how it is arousing farm leaders to 
develop a new type of farming which in time 
will be more profitable to farmers than their 
complete subjugation to cotton ever was. It is 
one of a series of articles which Mr. Schoffel- 
mayer is writing for Southwest Business. 


system in which the dairy cow, the hog 
and the hen, to say nothing of the beef 
steer, will play a big role. Nor should the 
reader forget that Texas, as the nation’s 
leading raw materials state, can weld an 
entirely new type of industrial era, based 
upon its wide array of fibers from cotton 
and wool to mohair, cellulose from its 
pine forests, starch from sweet potatoes, 
alcohol from grain sorghums and vegeta- 
ble oils from flax, castor beans, perilla and 
cotton, which are now being imported by 
the billion pounds annually. 

The gravity of the Texas cotton crisis 
may be realized more clearly, perhaps, 
when the reader is told that the annual 
Texas cotton income has fallen by more 
than $300,000,000, from the good old 
days of 1927-28-29, when it was above 
$600,000,000. 
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Algricu ltural Econom Y 
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The way out of such a situation doubt- 
less is through a complete change in Texas 
farming practices in the direction of new 
sources of income from farm products 
serving large and small industries. Chem- 
urgy is certain to play an increasingly 
important role in the Texas agriculture 
of the future to supplement waning farm 
income. 

Those well informed as to world trade 
and the significant changes which are 
disturbing the relations between nations 
believe that in its major aspects Texas 
cotton is doomed to dwindle to compara- 
tively insignificant proportions. That will 
force an entirely new orientation in Texas 
agriculture and industry which in the 
end will be beneficial. 

What are these little understood forces 
which are piling up the greatest cotton 
surplus of all time—13,600,000 bales of 
American cotton and 9,000,000 bales of 
foreign growths—giving the world its 
all-time record supply of nearly 51,000,- 
000 bales in the face of a world consump- 
tion of 27,500,000 bales? 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Cotton Cons ume tion 


OTTON, most abundant of all world 
* crops, since the dawn of history, has 
been the chief basic commodity in world 
trade and commerce. Shifts in its produc- 
tion have changed the political and eco- 
nomic fates of whole peoples. It is man’s 
most versatile friend in peace and his most 
valuable ally in war. 

We wear cotton at home, in the office, 
workshop or field, and at play. We sleep 
between cotton sheets, under cotton 
blankets, and on cotton pillow cases. Cot- 
ton towels and cotton wash clothes in the 
bathroom, cotton drapes and cotton shades 
at the windows, cotton upholstered furni- 
ture, cotton rugs, cotton towels and dish 
cloths in the kitchen, cotton bags for 
fruits, vegetables, sugar and many other 
edibles—cotton in every room in the house 
and in every wardrobe. 


"Cotton Houses’ 


There are even “cotton houses” for the 
ultra-modern and the family automobile 
with its nearly 90 pounds of cotton in a 
score of forms, from tire fabric to seat 
coverings, will, one of these days, trundle 
you over a “cotton road”, a road reén- 
forced by a cotton fabric membrane. 

Cotton supplies medical science with 
bandages and other materials for the re- 
lief of pain anl suffering while, paradoxi- 
cally enough, as a base for death-dealing 
explosives it is a major war material. As 
an explosive, it is an essential in mining, 
road building and agriculture. Cotton en- 
ters into the production of motion pic- 
ture film, celluloid and scores of other 
items which contribute to the everyday 
comfort and pleasures of man. Cotton 
seeds, crushed, provide oils for foods and 
soaps, food for stock and poultry and fer- 
tilizer for soil. 

No one has ever catalogued the myriad 
uses of cotton, but more than 1,000 are 
known, and it is estimated that 99 per 
cent of the world’s population uses cotton 
in one form or another. 

Probably no agricultural product has 
exerted a more profound influence on the 
social and industrial development of the 
United States than has cotton. Normally, 
about 60 per cent of the world’s cotton 
is grown in the United States, and it is 
estimated that some 13,000,000 persons— 
roughly one-tenth of the country’s popu- 
lation—depend for their livelihood on the 
growing, manufacture and distribution of 
cotton, not to mention the additional 
millions who, in retail, transportation and 
other services, depend, in part, on cotton 
for their daily bread. 

Just as cotton is the greatest money 
crop of agricultural America, so is the 
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manufacture of cotton textiles one of the 
country’s greatest basic industries, and, in 
fact, the greatest single employer of 
manufacturing labor —its nearly 1,200 
mills scattered in more than 30 states nor- 
mally furnishing a livelihood to more 
than 500,000 workers, and absorbing an- 
nually from 6,500,000 to 7,500,000 bales 
of cotton in the production of an almost 
unbelievable variety of fabrics ranging 
from the sheerest of voiles and organdies 
to heavy machinery belting. The total 
value of the industry’s products in 1936 
exceeded $1,250,000,000, and its wage bill 
for the year was $278,000,000. 

Of the normal annual production of 
raw cotton in the United States, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent is consumed in the 
United States—40 per cent of this con- 
sumption being absorbed as either raw or 
manufactured cotton by industry in the 
production of other goods or commodities, 
40 per cent going into the manufacture 
of apparel and 20 per cent into household 
cottons. 

Obviously, any development, favorable 
or adverse, in the production or consump- 
tion of cotton must have widespread and 
economically important results. Likewise, 
in the case of cotton textiles, the indus- 
try’s fluctuating production volume over 
many years reflects alternating periods of 
general depression and prosperity. 

Peaks and Dips 

What, then, are the prospects for cot- 
ton in the United States? What factors 
influence peaks and dips in its consump- 
tion? What trends are discernible in those 
factors? Some of these factors represent 
influences beyond the industry’s control, 
such as nature itself, legislation and modi- 
fications of national policy, both at home 
and abroad. Others are within power of 
the industry to stimulate as in the case of 
an awakened consumer cotton-conscious- 
ness, or to combat as in the case of com- 
peting fibers and products which have 
made measurable inroads into natural mar- 
kets for cotton. 

During the last twenty years, the pro- 
duction of cotton goods has not gone 
above 33.4 pounds per person per year, 
nor fallen below 20.1 pounds. The expan- 
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sion and contraction in cotton consump- 
tion corresponds to general business con- 
ditions, particularly during the last eight 
years when cotton prices and the rate of 
consumption have followed along with 
general business conditions. 

These peaks and valleys are beyond the 
control of the management in the indus- 
try. Governmental policies, such as the 
NRA and the AAA played a decided part 
in setting the tempo of business, and cot- 
ton mill executives had no choice other 
than to accommodate themselves to it. 
There is, however, an area of growing im- 
portance wherein cotton mills are begin- 
ning to exert some influence over their 
business volume; they are creating a bet- 
ter public attitude toward the cotton in- 
dustry and are energetically pushing for 
new uses for cotton and expansion for 
familiar uses. If this had not been done 
and no effort made to balance the loss of 
business to paper and rayon and other 
substitutes, by finding other outlets, it 
would not have been possible to keep the 
per capita consumption of cotton on a 
basis equal to earlier years when the nu- 
merous competitors of cotton had not 
reached their present stage of develop- 
ment. The industry feels assured that with 
increasing standards of comfort and lux- 
ury in apparel and in the home, and with 
the very widening use for cotton in in- 
dustry, the use of cotton by the average 
individual will increase rather than di- 
minish. 

As has been pointed out, industry, in 
the production of other goods and com- 
modities normally absorbs approximately 
40 per cent of the cotton consumed in 
the United States. 

In the field of industrial utilization of 
cotton the most impressive development 
in the last 25 years has been the rich new 


(Continued on Page 19) 





» The Seed 


States from soybeans, the crop that has 
been so widely publicized in recent years. 

Add to this cash income the revenue 
Texas farmers and ranchmen receive from 
livestock fed on cottonseed meal, cake and 
hulls, and the agricultural value of cot- 
tonseed is increased many times. In addi- 
tion, 65 to 85 per cent of the plant food 
in these feeds is returned to the soil 
through livestock manure, a fact of major 
importance to a region that has suffered 
serious losses of soil fertility. 

How frequently we use other cotton- 
seed products daily is indicated by a list 
of some of them—the cotton oil foods, 





Pickin’ cotton.” Cotton is a keystone in the economic structure of the South and South- sae Peer : a ee . 

west, and hundreds of thousands of people are dependent upon Fonte production and including shortening, margarine, salad oil 

the various cotton industries for their livelihood. In Texas alone the income to farmers and salad dressing—the other cotton oil 

from cotton and cottonseed in 1937 was $216,000,000. Below: A branch of a cotton stalk products, such as washing powder, soap, 

helps one understand why cotton was cultivated for centuries in China for ornamental linoleum, phonograph records and others | 
purposes only, before it was ever put to practical use. s , 


“Lint is a traveler 
Sold across the sea, 
But the seed stays at home 
To serve you and me.” 


ITH far better verse, but not with 

greater truth, a poet might com- 
pare cotton and cottonseed, usually Texas’ 
first and second most valuable crops and 
essentials in the economic life of the 
Southwest. 

An economist, on the other hand, could 
compile detailed statistics on the process- 
ing, manufacturing and use of Texas’ cot- 
tonseed in Texas, compared with other A busy day at the gin. This scene is typical of thousands of communities throughout the 
statistics showing how much of Texas’ South and Southwest during cotton picking season. Eli Whitney's invention of the cot- 


lint is shipped abroad. ton gin in 1793 made possible large scale cotton production in the United States, and 
However, to the average person—which big crops made available great quantities of seed which were not needed for planting. 
’ 


includes most of the thousands who will 
see cotton and cottonseed displays during 
the Cotton Bow! Jubilee—the significant 
difference between lint and seed is that 
about 90 per cent of Texas’ lint is ex- 
ported, whereas at least 90 per cent of the 
seed is processed in Texas. 

As a result, cotton oil mills—some 150 
of them scattered throughout the State 
from El Paso to Texarkana and from 
Amarillo to the Rio Grande—rank fourth 
among all Texas industries in the value of 
their products. Furthermore, this does not 
include refineries and manufacturing 
plants which are major Southwestern in- 
dustries. 

Cotton farmers, however, are less inter- 
ested in-the magnitude of the cotton oil 
industry than in the fact that it furnishes 
a market for their seed—a market that 
amounted to $32,000,000 in 1937. This 
was $12,000,000 more than the value of 
all Texas truck crops, and $8,500,000 
more than the total income of the United 
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d Stays Home 


—and the many products from cotton 
linters, of which a few are mattresses, up- 
holstery, automotive parts, fountain pens, 
motion picture films, rayon, lacquers and 
almost anything else that can be made 
from plastics. 

With these facts, the reason for the in- 
terest of the Cotton Bowl Jubilee officials 
in featuring cottonseed products becomes 
evident. And, from the standpoint of cot- 
tonseed products, it is especially fitting 
that Texas Technological College, an agri- 
cultural institution at which the Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association main- 
tains a fellowship for cottonseed feed 
products research, should be Southwestern 
representative in the Cotton Bowl game. 

Among the first industries to offer co- 
operation with Jubilee officials was the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, 
through B. B. Hulsey of Terrell, chair- 
man of the public relations committee. 
With Mr. Hulsey as chairman, the Cot- 
tonseed Processors Division of the Cotton 
Industries Committee consists of A. R. 
Marquis, Dallas, vice-chairman represent- 
ing cottonseed products manufacturers; 
Paul S. Adams, vice-chairman represent- 
ing crushers; T. J. Harrell, Fort Worth; 
G. A. Simmons, Lubbock; T. H. Hughs- 
ton, McKinney; James R. Gill, Waxa- 
hachie; and J. W. Simmons and J. S. 
LeClercq, Jr., both of Dallas. 

Through plans being made by this 
committee, Cotton Bowl Jubilee visitors 
and others will learn much about cotton- 
seed products from displays, publicity, 
radio broadcasts and other activities. 

Many of the visitors are expected to see 
cotton oil mills, either in Dallas during 
the Cotton Bow! Jubilee or in other cities 
of the South and Southwest, as a result of 
the publicity and interest focused on this 
phase of the cotton industries. Those who 
do visit cotton oil mills will have the op- 
portunity to see a highly interesting in- 
dustrial picture. 

Between the time they enter the mill 
as raw seed and the time they emerge 
as oil, cake or meal, hulls and linters, 
cottonseed pass through a great many 
processes. Seed usually reach the mills 
during the autumn and early winter. 
They arrive in large quantities during a 
relatively short period of time and must 






“The end and beginning of a journey.” Seed arrive at the mill and are shoveled into a 


mechanical conveyor which delivers them to the seed house. Below: “Yellow gold.” 


Oil from cottonseed flowing from the press in a cotton oil mill, 





therefore be stored to await crushing. For 
this purpose, cach mill is equipped with 
one or more seed houses. These are large, 
spacious buildings which can usually be 
recognized by their high peaked roofs. 
Large steel tanks, similar to petroleum 
storage tanks, are also used by some 
mills to store their seed. Many seed houses 


Ry Walter QR. Moore 


National Cottonseed Products Association 
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are equipped with ventilating systems to 
maintain proper moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions of the seed while they are 
in storage. 

Seed are delivered to the mills by rail 
or by truck. They are removed from the 
cars or trucks by hand shoveling or air 
suction and carried by mechanical con- 
veyors to the seed house. When they ar- 
rive at the mill, seed contain a good deal 
of trash—twigs, leaves, bolls, sand etc.— 
picked up in the fields and in handling. 
Before they are ready for processing, seed 
must be cleaned. Unless seed are sufhi- 
ciently dry when placed in storage the 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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One of the year’s most important aquisitions for Dallas as an oil and gas center was the 

Republic Natural Gas Co., which moved its headquarters here from Corpus Christi. 

Above are Republic's Secretary-Treasurer L. ]. Golden, Assistant Secretary F. G. Miller, 
and Vice Presidents T. K. Knox and Alfred Hurlburt (seated). 


ALLAS gained 998 new concerns 
during 1938, classified as follows: 
Wholesale, 181; retail, 311; manufactur- 
ing, 98; oil companies, 85; miscellaneous, 
322. Included in the total are 112 
branches of national concerns, established 
in Dallas to serve the Southwest. 
Among the more important new con- 
cerns secured during the year were the 
following: 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS: 


The Armstrong Company, Taylor and 
Crowdus Streets; manufacturers of plas- 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 4931 
Maple Avenue; beverages. Home office, 
New York, N. Y. 

Chef’s Manufacturing Co., 4228 Ross 
Avenue; plaster novelties. 

City Venetian Blind & Manufacturing 
Co., 1910 Richardson Street; Venetian 
blinds. 

Coca-Cola Company, Lemmon Avenue 
and Mockingbird Lane; syrup plant. 
Home office, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Otto Coerver Company, 2925 Com- 
merce Street; furniture and store fixtures. 

Double Cola Bottling Company of Dal- 


Guiberson Oil Heater Co., Grand Prai- 
rie; oil heaters. 

Charles E. Hires Company, 4131 Com- 
merce Street; root beer. Home office, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

J. H. Hubbard & Son, Maple Avenue 
at Love Field; gas heater radiants. 

Hughes Candy Company, 4015 Main 
Street; candy manufacturers. 

Leggett & Platt Spring Bed & Manu- 
facturing Co., 2003 Oak Lawn Avenue; 
bed springs and inner-spring units. Home 
office, Carthage, Missouri. 

Lorenz Wood Carving Co., 3201 Oak 
Grove Avenue; wood carvings, orna- 
mental plaster. 

Marbrook Mfg. Co., 603 Wholesale 
Building; women’s dresses and suits. 

Monroe Hat Co., Perkins Building; 
millinery. 

Morgan Manufacturing Co., 1009 
Elm Street; dresses. 

No-Spring Shade Company, 4151 Mc- 
Kinney Avenue; window shades. 

Parnass Hat Manufacturing Co., 8022 
Commerce Street; millinery. 

Pick Pruf Latch Company, Thomas 
Building; safety door and window latches. 

Profita Mannequins, Inc., 913'4 Pow- 
hattan Street; mannequins. 

Scott Art Stone Co., 3608 San Jacinto 
Street; cast stone. 

Shemwell Glass Works, 8669 Maple 
Avenue; lamp chimneys and bottles. 

Southwest Fur Company, Inc., 108 
South Poydras Street; fur coats. 

Superior Decalcomania Company, 333 
West Eighth Street; decalcomania trans- 
fers. 

Victor Neckwear Company, 1105 
Commerce Street; neckwear. 

W & W Pickle & Canning Co., Noyes 
Street, Love Field; pickles. Home office, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

Watson Sausage Co., 3120 West Davis 
Street; smoked sausage. 

Wheatley Mayonnaise Company, Inc., 


1938 Rrings 998 New Concerns 


tic cements, putties and specialties. Home 
office, Detroit, Michigan. 

B. & B. Manufacturing Company, 1015 
Jackson Street; children’s clothing. 

Barq’s Bottling Company, 1301 Second 
Avenue; beverages. 

Big-D-Tex Stove Co., Inc., 4214 Main 
Street; manufacturers of laundry stoves. 

Bleeding Bait Manufacturing Co., 3404 
Main Street; fish bait. 

Borden Company, 1811 Leonard Street; 
ice cream plant. 

Buckner Blind Company, 2821 Hickory 
Street; Venetian blinds. 
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las, 4309 Live Oak Street; beverages. 

Eastman Manufacturing Company, 
1515 Fort Worth Avenue; oil field equip- 
ment. 

G. & G. Hat Company, 1103 Com- 
merce Street; millinery. 

J. J. Gibson Company, 2016 Canton 
Street; added new department to manu- 
facture sootless spark plugs. 

Nancy Gilbert of Hollywood, 208 
South Lamar Street; dresses. 

Great National Air Conditioning Cor- 
poration, 911 Horton Street; air condi- 
tioning equipment. 
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3104 Oak Lane; salad dressings. Home 
office, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Whitekraft Co., 2407 Live Oak Street; 
furniture manufacturers. 

Willis Crankpin Tool Co., 208 Henry 
Street; tool manufacturers. 


WHOLESALE AND BRANCHES: 


AC Spark Plug Company, 1512 Santa 
Fe Building; Division of General Motors 
Corporation. Home office, Flint, Michi- 
gan. 

A. & W. Wholesale Company, 302 
South Pearl Street; tobacco. 
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Agfa Ansco Corporation, 2025 Com- 
merce Street; photographic films. Home 
office, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
1800 North Market Street; new ware- 
house for industrial division. Home office, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

American Associated Companies, 317 
North Beckley Avenue; hotel and insti- 
tutional linens and laundry textiles. Home 
office, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American-Franklin-Olean Tiles Co., 
Construction Building; tile. Home office, 
Olean, N. Y., and Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 

Atheletic Film Exchange, 308 South 
Harwood Street; motion picture films. 

W. G. Austin Company, 826 South 
Ervay Street; duplicating machines. 

Automatic Music Company, 709 South 


Ervay Street; phonographs. 

Barnett Machinery Co., 2607 South Coca-Cola's mammoth new syrup plant is shown under construction (top). Above: C. F. 
O’Donnell, right, vice president of the Chamber of Commerce, extended a warm welcome 
to Wilbur M. Collins, vice president of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., when he came to 





Ervay Street; machinery. 


Beckham Candy Company, 4702 Sec- Dallas for opening of his company’s new Southwestern plant. Below: Clyde Wallis 
ond Avenue; candy. (left), manager of the Chamber's industrial department, and General Manager Ben Critz 
Blakemore & Richey, 800 Young go over plans for the $1,200,000 U. S. Veterans Hospital with Byrd E. White, who sold 


Street; machinery. the 244-acre site to the government. 


E. G. Bower Lumber Company, 517 
Southland Life Building; wholesale 
lumber. 

Carson & Patterson, 434 Allen Build- 
ing; manufacturers’ agents. 


nj to Dallas 


Century Pharmacal Company, 715-A 
North Ervay Street; pharmaceuticals. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Company, 
2035 Main Street; meat slicers and chop- 
pers. Home office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Clark Bros. Company, Wilson Build- 
ing; oil and gas well engines. Home office, 
Olean, N. Y. 

Continental Motors Sales & Service Co., 
2824 Main Strcet; gasoline engines and 
motors. Branch of Continental Motors 
Corporation, Detroit Michigan. 

Coulter Premium Company, 2004 
Jackson Street; theatrical supplies. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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United We Must Stand 


HE entire cotton industry is now 

facing the gravest crisis in its his- 
tory. The plight in which cotton now 
finds itself is deplorable. 

The economy of the South is depend- 
ent upon the welfare of cotton. Hundreds 
of communities in Texas, and other cot- 
ton-producing states, are wholly depend- 
ent upon income from cotton. For gener- 
ations, the Southern people have earned a 
livelihood, either directly or indirectly, 
from cotton and its by-products. Yet, as 
strange as it seems, so few understand the 
cotton problem. Stranger still, so few are 
trying to understand it. 

The State-wide Cotton Committee of 
Texas was formed for the purpose of help- 
ing solve some of the problems confront- 
ing the cotton industry where a united 
front could be presented by all interests. 
This committee is the first organization 
in Texas, or the entire South, where all 
parts of the industry and every school of 
thought have come together for the com- 
mon good. It was organized in 1937 when 
all interests finally saw the necessity of 
casting aside differences to unite under a 
common flag in a most friendly atmos- 
phere for the benefit of the whole. In 
short, the industry has its back to the 
wall, and the real, thinking leaders clearly 
see the truth of that old utterance: 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Over-all Organization 


This committee is composed of repre- 
senatives of farm organizations, ginners, 
bankers, crushers, shippers, chambers of 
commerce, cooperatives, state and Federal 
governments, experiment stations, voca- 
tional teachers, warehousemen, extension 
service, the University of Texas, Texas 
A. & M. College, Texas Technological 
College, farm publications, newspapers, 
cotton mills, manufacturers, merchants, 
and various other interests concerned with 
the seriousness of the cotton situation. 

The press of the state and many well- 
informed agricultural and business leaders 
have constantly referred to the good sense 
that was exercised in organizing such a 
committe, and how necessary it is for it 
to continue its work with more vigor and 
activity than ever before. Complete co- 
operation has been extended from every 
source, and the accomplishments of the 
committee have already surpassed the 
fondest hopes of many. In addition to the 
broad problems that confront the entire 
industry in all the cotton-growing states, 
Texas has particular worries and prob- 
lems of its own. In the first place, Texas 
is strictly an export state. Ninety per cent 
of the cotton produced in Texas has been 
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exported in the past. We are concerned 
especially with world problems, with in- 
ternational trade, and in producing cotton 
with the thought in mind of meeting the 
requirements of foreign markets both as 
to volume and quality. 

The most fundamental problem of cot- 
ton is that of the tariff. The high tariff 
wall surrounding this country is the great- 
est contributing factor to the cause of our 
present troubles. Cotton leaders, and oth- 
ers, are strongly advocating tariff reform. 
The best way to get around the tariff is to 
take it out of politics, and that is what 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s recipro- 
cal trade agreements program does. At the 
moment, the best course for the cotton 
industry to pursue is to give unqualified 
support to Secretary Hull in this great 
program. Space permits nothing more than 
a mere mention of this vital phase of the 
problem. 


Four Objectives 


The main objectives of the State-wide 
Cotton Committee of Texas are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A greater consumption of cotton and 
its by-products in all known uses; and 
the development of new uses, involving 
the establishment of a research laboratory 
somewhere in the South. 

With our foreign markets rapidly be- 
ing lost, Texas is concerned with the de- 
velopment of new markets and new out- 
lets for cotton and the by-products of 
cotton. We have waged an intensive cam- 
paign to get the Federal government to 
establish a cotton research laboratory, 
which has been provided for by appropria- 
tion. Only a decision as to the location of 
this institution is necessary for its work 
to begin. Our committee has been trying 
to coordinate all the eflorts that are be- 
ing made to increase the consumption of 
cotton. We have, for months, been work- 
ing on a far-reaching “Use More Cotton 
Products” campaign. 

2. The improvement of the staple qual- 
ity and yield of cotton by use of pure 
bred planting seed and one-variety cotton 
communities. 

The quality of the cotton produced in 
Texas has deteriorated greatly. Even with 
the knowledge that 90 per cent of our 
cotton must compete in world markets, 
we have permitted the quality of our 
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product to fall far below the requirements 
of both domestic and foreign mills. On 
the average, our staple length is far too 
short. This committee is engaged in a 
broad campaign to improve the staple 
quality of Texas cotton. 

3. Better ginning. Any cotton improve- 
ment effort must include the question of 
ginning. No matter what kind of seed 
may be planted, unless proper ginning is 
secured, the effect is mostly lost. Com- 
plaints are constantly reaching the ship- 
pers of Texas cotton from mills in this 
country and abroad as to the quality of 
the ginning. Rushing cotton through the 
gin, and other reasons, have caused poor 
ginning to be turned out in many com- 
munities. Farmers must be made to real- 
ize that it is costly to make the ginner 
hurry. This committee is conducting an 
educational campaign among farmers and 
ginners that we hope will be effective. 

4. Increasing the income of the farm 
family by lowering the cost of produc- 
tion of cotton through increased yields 
resultant from South-wide control in pre- 
vention of insect infestation. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the eco- 
nomic value of a more effective cotton 
insect control program may be seen from 
the reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture pointing out that the average loss per 
year for the ten-year period, 1927-1936, 
was $173,000,000, of which $60,000,000 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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1822 JARED E. GROCE AND KING COTTON IN TEXAS 


Jared E. Groce was not only among the "First Three Hundred" of Austin's col- 
onists; he was, according to good authority, the first man to plant cotton in Texas 
1 & 3 fs © @ (!822) and also the first to put up a cotton gin (1825). He operated the most extensive 
plantation of his day in Texas. He transplanted to the new land the plantation tradition 

of the Old South. 
* He came with a caravan of nearly 100 slaves, among them carpenters and masons, 
fifty wagons, horses, mules, cows, sheep, hogs, poultry, furniture, spinning wheels and 
looms, blacksmith tools, implements, seeds, provisions—all the requisites for establish- 
ing a vast plantation. His leagues spread into several counties, but Bernardo, plantation 
headquarters, was on the Brazos River four miles below Hempstead. Near the house of | 
manorial amplitude stood the noted ‘Bachelor's Hall," where many travelers across 
Texas slept—some of them to realize in the morning that besides being hospitable Mr. 
Groce was a thrifty hotel keeper. Mexican troops advancing to put down the Fredonian 
Rebellion were aided at Bernardo—and Stephen F. Austin received a bill for food that 
his men had eaten there. Houston's retreating army remained there several days con- 
suming beeves, corn and eggs, for which they later well paid by making Texas safe for 
eda — J. Frank Dobie 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 


| OF DALLAS...Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
The Republic National Bank in providing millions of dollars 














for cotton financing is proud of its part in the production 
and marketing of Texas' Greatest Crop. | 
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William H. Jones (left) confers with Curtis Sanford, director- 
general of the Cotton Bowl Classic, on plans for the Cotton 
Bowl Jubilee. 


N THIS ARTICLE I am attempting to 

deal with one phase of the cotton in- 
dustry about which little has been writ- 
ten, with the hope that, due to its many 
ramifications, it will prove of interest to 
the average layman and the average house- 
wife. 

It should also be of interest to farmers, 
cotton shippers and merchants to know 
about the losses that are necessary from a 
bale of cotton after it is purchased by the 
mill for its use. These by-products are 
definitely necessary, even in the highest 
grades of cotton. 

In the case of staple cotton, an inch or 
shorter, which is used in the many varied 
types of cotton goods and yarns, there is 
from ten per cent to as high as fifteen 
per cent of each bale taken out in proc- 
essing. This is in the form of textile by- 
products. In the case of longer staple cot- 
ton (that above an inch) which is par- 
ticularly used in making combed yarns, 
these by-products run as high as from 
eighteen to twenty-two per cent. 

These by-products vary in quality, 
value and character; therefore, this makes 
their uses rather varied, going into all 
types of industry. In this article, in dis- 
cussing these commodities, I shall attempt 
to refrain from any technicalities or 
terms used in the textile industry, but try 
to make it as simple as possible. 

In beginning the process, the bale of 
cotton is opened and the lint thrown into 
cleaning machinery. This cleaning ma- 
chinery removes some fibres and a great 
deal of the dirt and leaf. This by-product 
is usually sold to by-product utilization 
plants and merchants who recover the 
fibres through intricate processes of clean- 
ing or conversion, usually only about 
forty per cent of the fibres being recov- 
ered. These recovered fibres, along with a 
mixture of cotton linters, which are ob- 
tained from cottonseed, are then usually 
used in the automobile and furniture up- 
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holstery trade. This cleaning process con- 
tinues from the opening room, through 
what is known as the carding room. In 
the carding room, the cards remove, in 
addition to the dirty material referred to 
above, all of the uneven fibres, in the form 
of a stripping process on the card. This 
product is known as card strips and is 
worth near the price of cotton. It is com- 
monly used by spinners on coarser num- 
ber yarns, in making yarns, and heavier 
fibres. They are also sometimes used as 
binders for cotton linters and felt pur- 
poses. 

From the spinning is received a by- 
product known as thread waste and, inci- 
dentally, this by-product also comes from 
the weaving room where the cloth is 
woven. Such thread waste is matted or 
tangled yarn unsuitable for going into 
first quality goods and is used for con- 
version into fabrics for respinning, as well 
as ordinary wiping waste used by railroads 
and industrials. Before it is possible to 
weave yarns into cloth it is necessary to 
put what is known as the warp through 
a sizing process and starch it. This is to 
prevent the motion of the loom from rub- 
bing in two these single strands of yarn 
in the process of weaving. From this proc- 
ess of sizing, other different by-products 
are obtained, which are only suitable for 
wiping waste purposes. 

In the weaving process there are many 
complications in changes of constructions 
and patterns of cloth to be woven, 
thereby requiring a by-product where 
these changes are made, as well as short 
lengths of cloth caused by the changes, in 
the inspection and shipping department. It 
also happens that it is frequently neces- 
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sary to cut out sections of cloth that 
does not pass inspection. These cloth by- 
products, depending upon the kind of 
cloth, usually find their way into some 
process of cleaning. 

So far, I have dealt with by-products 
on what is known as a mill operating on a 
one-inch or shorter staple. However, on 
mills operating on staples longer than one 
inch, the process requires combing, and a 
much higher quality by-product than any 
of those mentioned here is obtained in the 
combing process. This by-product is very 
clean and free of foreign substances and 
usually the staple is comparable with prac- 
tically any inch staple cotton. This by- 
product is used almost entirely for re- 
spinning or for the same purposes that 
other cotton might be used for. 

There are, in addition to all of these 
by-products mentioned here, the same by- 
products in colored qualities. Mills refer 
to these by-products as being from the 
cotton that has been dyed in the raw state 
before processing. These colored by-prod- 
ucts have limitation of outlets and, of 
course, due to this limitation, are of less 
value. 

In addition to all of the by-products 
mentioned here, from all types of cotton 
mill processing plants, there are sweepings 
from the floor that are saved, and this by- 
product is usually used as felt bases by 
roofing manufacturers. 

All of the by-products discussed in this 
article are baled in the same manner as 
bales of cotton and the by-product mer- 
chant handling them has to find specific 
outlets for each one of them because of 
their limitations in uses. In addition to 
this, he usually has to have large con- 
centration and conversion facilities and 
it is necessary to carry a large stock, be- 
cause he will receive a mixed car of all 
of the commodities and must concen- 
trate each of these various articles into 
carloads of its kind before shipping. It 
will be interesting to many people to 
know that in the beginning, a great many 
cotton mills established in this country 
were located on water streams. The 
reasons for this were, first, to obtain 
water power, and second, to have water in 
which to dump the by-products men- 
tioned in this article. Since that time, a 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Here are six reasons for the impressive gridiron record—I7 victories out of the last 18 games played—rolled up by the mighty Red 

Raiders of Texas Technological College at Lubbock. At Left is Dudley Atkins, halfback. At right is Elmer Tarbox, halfback. In the 

center is the Red Raiders’ “brain trust.” From left to right, they are Coach Pete Cawthon; Abe Murphy, tackle and line captain; Frank 
Guzick, center or quarterback and team captain; and Line Coach Russell “Dutch” Smith. 


PPROPRIATELY, they’re known as 
the Red Raiders... scourge of the 
vast South Plains. 

They’re the most versatile bunch of 
footballers possible—the Texas Tech ag- 
gregation that Coaches Pete W. Cawthon 
and Russell “Dutch” Smith will pit 
against the colorful St. Mary’s Gaels in 
the Cotton Bowl classic on the afternoon 
of January 2. 

There’s an old football axiom: “When 
in doubt—punt.” 

But the untied and undefeated Red 
Raiders—re-wrote it: ““When in doubt do 
something that will amaze the crowd and 
score a touchdown!” 


Fourth-Down Passers 


That’s exactly what the scarlet and 
black Raiders do. By doing so they have 
won 17 of their last 18 games. They’re 
just as apt to pass on their own 10-yard 
line as in midfield. They’ve been known 
to pass on fourth down from beneath the 
crossbars of their own goal—and make it 
work. They love to score touchdowns and 
are willing to gamble the daylight against 
the night in order to achieve their pur- 
pose—and that purpose is touchdowns. 

Texas Tech is a team of slashing power, 
dazzling speed, a great passing offensive, 
and a tremendous will to win. This year 
they sledge-hammered Montana State, 35 
to 0; Wyoming University, 39 to 0; 
Oklahoma City University, 60 to 0; Loy- 
ola University, 55 to 0; Gonzaga Univers- 
ity, 7 to 0; Marquette University, 21 to 
2; Duquesne University, 7 to 6; Montana 
University, 19 to 13; Texas School of 
Mines, 14 to 7, and New Mexico Univers- 
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ity, 17 to 7. Count the scores of those ten 
torrid games and you'll see that the Raid- 
ers clicked off 274 points to be the na- 
tion’s second highest scoring major grid 
machine—and that their defense held the 
opposition to 35 points. 

In their eight years at Texas Tech, 
Coaches Cawthon and Smith have seen 
their Raiders win 65, lose 20 and tie four 
games. They have seen the smearing Red 
Raiders score the amazing total of 1,573 
points against the opposition’s 517 points. 

Coach “Dutch” Smith’s marvelous 
line hasn’t been scored through in two 
years—every touchdown against the Raid- 
ers resulting from aerials—and this year’s 
line is the greatest in Tech history. It is 
composed of George Webb, left end; 
Leonard Latch, left tackle; Holt Waldrep, 
left guard; Rex Williams and Captain 
Frank Guzick, centers; Dixie White, right 
guard; Abe Murphy, right tackle and line 
captain; Prince Scott and E. J. McKnight, 
right ends—and every player a 60-minute 
brawn and muscle athlete. 

The backfield power is principally 
Elmer Tarbox, 190-pound left halfback, 
who does everything well. He scored nine 
touchdowns this season for 54 points, and 


won a radio contest at Texas’ most valu- 
able player, beating out the great Davey 
O’Brien of Texas Christian by a few 
votes. 


Other Threats, Too 


But there are other threats in Tech’s 
versatile backfield. There’s one Jodie 
Marek, line-smacking fullback, punter 
and kicker who has missed only two con- 
versions in his entire grid career. This 
year he- has scored two touchdowns, one 
38-yard field goal and 18 conversions for 
33 points. There’s also Gene Barnett, right 
halfback, who is the ace passer and brok- 
enfield artist. Gene tossed nine actual 
touchdown passes this year and scored 
three touchdowns for 18 points. With 
Tarbox, Marek and Barnett in the back- 
field are Charles Calhoun; Walter Rankin, 
Woodrow Ramsey, Robert Holmes, Dud- 
ley Akins, Milton Hill, Billy Dodd, C. L. 
Storrs, Raymond Flusche and Ralph Bal- 
fanz, all great backs who played vital 
roles in making the Raiders one of the na- 
tion’s precious five untied and undefeated 
major teams during the 1938 campaign. 

Why do the Red Raiders click so well? 
Why are they confident of beating St. 
Mary’s Gaels in the big Dallas Cotton 
Bowl game? Why do they expect to give 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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THE ADVERTISEMENT BELOW, substantially reduced for reproduction 
here, is one of a series now appearing in Farm © Ranch, The American 
Cotton Grower and other publications of wide circulation, to advertise 
this sensational farm implement which is manufactured in Dallas on 


Factory Street. Visitors Always Welcome. 








YOU CAN RAISE 


V2 mire or 


N EVERY ACRE 


HOE CHOPPING...9, 187 Hills of Cotton per Acre” 
es 


. Wr 
SS i Se ee 


Too Many Needed Hills and Stalks are Chopped Out Accidentally 


The micchinil and the Eye are Not Accurate 


MACHINE CHOPPING ...13,241 Hills of Cotton per Acre 
s 


iS 


The Machine is Accurate... 


On Every Acre 


PROVED BY 
ACTUAL COUNT... 


On September 26, 1938, Mr. Frank Briggs. 
the distinguished editor of the great farm 
publication, Farm & RaANncH, made an 
actual count of the hills and stalks on 
acres of hand-chopped cotton and 
machine-chopped cotton on the farm oi 
Clay Handley, near Garland, Texas, and 
thus finally proved what we have been telling farmers for years, and what farmers who 
have bought machines have been telling us . . . that when you chop your cotten with 
Scharbauer’s Dixie Cotton Chopping Machine, vou RAISE ONE-HALF MORE COTTON ON 
EVERY ACRE. 

MR. BRIGGS SAYS (Picture Azove): “Mr. Handley. I have just finished counting two of 
your fields. I find you have 9.187 hills of cotton per acre where you hand-chopped, 
and 13.241 hills of cotton per acre where you chopped with the Dixie Cotton Chopper. 
The count shows 4,054 more hills of cotton per acre where you used the machine 
because the spacing is more uniform. This is 44°. more hills per acre on the machine 


chopped cotton, with an average of 50°: more plants due to uniform spacing.” 


CHOP FOR 10c AN ACRE: Driver chops and cultivates 10 acres a day with one-row ma- 
chine: 20 acres a day with two-row team-drawn machine; 4 acres an hour with two-row 
tractor-powered machine. It plows, chops, follows the row and leaves 1, 2 or more stalks 
Sold on a money-back guarantee, and guaranteed for five years 
Write For Free Booktet. 


COTTON CHOPPER COMPANY 
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Shoes Consume Big Quantity 
of Cotton 


When we think of shoes we think of 
leather, and we may reflect that Texas 
cattle-growers profit largely from the 
great shoe manufacturing industry of the 
United States. Since Texas is the leading 
cattle state, Texas hides do find their 
way into millions of pairs of boots and 
shoes each year; and Texas ranchers are 
millions of dollars better off as the result. 
But the Texas cotton farmer also has a 
large stake in the shoe industry. Every 
pair of shoes made has some cotton, and 
some shoes are practically all cotton. 

Just how important a part cotton plays 
in the manufacture of shoes is revealed in 
facts and figures recently compiled by 
Fred A. Brown, president of Graham- 
Brown Shoe Company of Dallas. Mr. 
Brown has spent all of his business life in 
the shoe business and is recognized as a 
leader in designing, manufacturing and 
distributing shoes. He established his large 
wholesale shoe house in Dallas twenty-six 
years ago and spends most of his time di- 
recting the affairs of this Southwestern 
business, but he retains his interest in the 
manufacturing end of the business also. 

“America leads the world in the pro- 
duction of shoes,” Mr. Brown said. “We 
manufacture over 400 million pairs of 
shoes a year. In 1936, production in the 
United States was 415,227,276 pairs. In 
1937 production was 411,968,780 pairs. 
This indicates a level of production which 
is fairly constant. 

“While many of these shoes are ex- 
ported, Americans are good customers for 
shoes. In 1937 the American consumption 
of shoes was 3.30 pairs per capita. Women 
buy an average of 3.77 pairs a year; men, 
2.22 pairs a year; children, 2.93 a year; 
etc. If we have a population of 130,000,- 
000, which is now the estimate, we in 
America consume about 429 millions of 
pairs of shoes a year, which would be the 
total on an average consumption of 3.30 
pairs per capita per year. While we export 
a great many shoes, we also import many 
shoes. 

“The shoe manufacturing industry uses 
approximately 61.5 pounds of cotton in 
manufacturing 1,000 pairs of shoes. In the 
429 millions of pairs of shoes which we 
wear each year we use over 58,500 bales 
of cotton. When the shoe industry in the 
United States manufactures 312 millons 
of pairs of shoes in a year, it uses 50,676 
bales of cotton. If cotton production av- 
erages one-fourth of a bale to the acre, 
over 200,000 acres of cotton must be 
cultivated and picked each year to meet 
the demands of the shoe industry. 

“Reduced to yardage, this annual con- 
sumption of cotton by our shoe manufac- 
turers amounts to 50,000,000 yards a 
year. Of this amount, 45,000,000 yards 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 

(Continued from Page 9) 
market for both raw cotton and cotton 
textiles in the automobile industry. This 
industry alone in 1936, it has been esti- 
mated, consumed the equivalent of 632,- 
240 bales of cotton, or approximately 8.9 
per cent of the United States mill con- 
sumption for the same year. To put it 
more graphically, and having in mind 
that in 1936 there were 24,197,685 pas- 
senger automobiles registered in the 
United States, it is estimated that every 
1,000,000 of those cars required the pro- 
duction of 400,000 acres of cotton farms 
to supply the cotton needed in their 
manufacture. 

Actually, according to the Ford Motor 
Company, some 89 pounds of cotton goes 
into the production of the average pas- 
senger car in the form of tire cord and 
upholstery fabrics, brake bands, hose con- 
nections, webbings, wire and cable insula- 
tions, mudguard extensions, timing gears, 
fan belts, and a host of other uses to the 
number of a score or more, including, of 
course, a number of less obvious uses in 
the manufacture of lacquers and other 
materials. 

The ordinary automobile tire itself ac- 
counts for the consumption of approxi- 
mately five pounds of raw cotton, and the 
cord fabric in a single tire is the equiva- 
lent of more than two miles of processed 
cotton cord yarns. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note that the consump- 
tion of cotton cord fabric for tires has 
increased from 178,000,000 pounds in 
1924 when 48,500,000 tires were pro- 
duced to 246,000,000 pounds in 1936 
when 58,100,000 tires were manufac- 
tured. Expressed in other terms, the 
pounds of fabric consumed per tire in- 
creased from 3.7 in 1924 to 4.2 pounds 
in 1936. 

No estimate of the probably tremen- 
dous quantity of cotton consumed in the 
automobile industry in the form of wip- 
ing cloths, employees’ uniforms and mis- 
cellaneous uses is available, nor is it pos- 
sible to estimate the number of millions 
of yards of cotton fabrics used annually 
in the cotton wiping cloths, employees’ 
uniforms, and advertising banners used 
by the related literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobile accessory shops, gaso- 
line stations and oil companies dotting 
the country. 

Truly the automobile industry has been 
a boon to the wider utilization of cotton, 
but, as in any other market, cotton is 
vulnerable to competition from other ma- 
terials. For example, the steel turret top 
for closed cars has usurped the former 
outlet for millions of yards of pyroxylin- 
coated cotton fabrics, as well as for the 
millions of pounds of cotton enclosed in 
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Wherever you go in Texas 
—remember that if there’s 
a Hilton Hotel you are as- 
sured of the best of food 
... rooms... service with- 
out one cent of undue cost. 
One purpose governs all 
Hilton Hotels...to make 
every customer want to 
come back. 


DALLAS LUBBOCK 
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ABILENE EL PASO 
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San Francisco 
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KING COTTON goes to TOWN 
December 30 and 31 
January 1 and 2 
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Plan now to see the Cotton Bowl 
Classic on January 2nd. 


Plan your cotton shipments to 

route through the Port of Beau- 

mont, where the Great East Texas 

Cotton Crop Meets the Sea. 

Without obligation, consult us about 
your shipping problems. 


Our Dallas office is maintained for 
your convenience. 


Telephone 2-7917 


THE PORT COMMISSION 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
R. T. BEHANNOW., Southwestern Rep. 
915 Cotton Exchange — 2-7917 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


O. L. Caywood, Port Direc., Beaumont, Tex. 











cheese-cloth as padding under the pyroxy- 
lin-coated fabrics. 

Probably the most significant develop- 
ment in cotton consumption in recent 
years is the now general consumer appre- 
ciation of the comfort and other qualities 
of apparel cottons. Gaining expression on 
a notable scale in 1929, an increasing de- 
mand for apparel cottons—in both men’s 
and women’s wear fields—must be cred- 
ited with bolstering consumption of cot- 
ton during the depression years when the 
demand for cotton in industrial fields was 
curtailed drastically, and which even now 
is below the pre-depression level. For ex- 
ample, in 1935, it is estimated, only 35 
per cent of the raw cotton consumed was 
absorbed by industry, whereas in the same 
year more than 45 per cent went into 
apparel. 

A decade or so ago, cotton fabrics were 
merely utilitarian. They had little beauty 
and none was expected of them. They 
were the Cinderellas of textiles—indis- 
pensable in industry and in the kitchen, 
synonymous with overalls, work shirts 
and calico, but never mentioned or tol- 
erated in the world of fashion. 

The transformation of cottons from 
that lowly rank to the commanding po- 
sition they now occupy in the field of 
fashion and in the home is a modern mira- 
cle. Old prejudices have been overcome 
by science and manufacturing genius— 
cottons have achieved style, color and 
beauty to combine with their always ad- 
mitted practicability and economy. Pre- 
shrunk, permanent starchless finishes, air- 
conditioned, anti-crease, water repellant 
and other modern cottons undreamed of 
a scant 29 years ago, are today available 
in cross-roads village stores. 

The shapeless calico wrapper of other 
days has given way to the styled cotton 
house dress and well-dressed women every- 
where delight in cotton sports clothes, 
cocktail frocks and evening gowns. 

Fortunately for the men, summer fash- 
ion no longer demands that they be un- 
comfortable, and the result is that in- 
creasing numbers of men each summer 
find smartness and comfort combined in 
cotton summer wash suits or slacks. Cot- 
ton seersuckers, crashes and other cotton 
suitings, formerly known only in the hot- 
ter climes, have gained a recognition 
throughout this country that has amazed 
even the industry. Another direct bene- 
ficiary from this trend in men’s fashions 
have been the laundries. 

While these wonders were being 
wrought in the field of apparel cottons, a 
similar development in household cottons 
was in progress. New fabrics, new de- 
signs, new color tuslcs have opened up new 
possibilities of beauty, harmony and serv- 

ice in home furnishings. 
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WEST TEXANS 


and 


VISITORS 


to the 


COTTON BOWL 
JUBILEE 


We extend you a cordial wel- 
come to Dallas, with our best 
wishes for a most enjoyable 
participation in this event 
honoring a great industry 


and a great sport. 


We congratulate the business 
leaders whose untiring ef- 
forts have made this spec- 
tacular celebration possible, 


and wish for them all a bright, 





happy and prosperous New 


Year. 
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A review of these developments which 
reflect the expenditures of millions for re- 
search into new processes and improved 
manufacturing methods as well as con- 
sistent consumer educational efforts is 
_ valuable. 

One of the most important refinements 
of recent years is sanforizing of cotton 
textiles, which is a process that actually 
controls and eliminates shrinkage. For 
years, the consumer bought cottons with- 
out knowing exactly what shrinkage to 
expect in the materials purchased. This 
hazard is eliminated in sanforized shrunk 
fabrics. 

Under this process each fabric to be 
finished is first given the wash test as 
prescribed in Federal government specifi- 
cations to determine the amount of 
shrinkage, both in width and length. The 
precise shrinkage is measured and the fin- 
ishing machines are set to produce this 
exact amount of shrinkage in the actual 
run of the material itself. No chemicals 
—only steam and water—are used, so that 
the color and texture are not impaired. No 
fabrics can be properly labeled ‘“‘Sanfor- 
ized Shrunk” if, after shrinking, final tests 
show that it shrinks more than three- 
fourths of one per cent in either the 
width or the length or roughly one-fourth 
inch to the yard. 

Exhaustive research in the field of textile 
chemistry during a long period of years 
also provides for the consumer today the 
anti-crease cottons. In the application of 
the anti-crease process in the finishing of 
the fabrics, the cotton yarns are perma- 
nently impregnated with synthetic resin- 
ous compound that actually supplies a 
resiliency approaching that inherent in 
animal fibers. It is a fact—as can be 
quickly demonstrated by rumpling a piece 
of anti-crease voile for example—that the 
former handicap of an excessive tendency 
to wrinkle has at last been lifted. 

Today, as a result of another improve- 
ment, cottons may be immunized against 
moisture. New water-repellant processes 
are now being applied successfully to cot- 
tons for all sorts of uses from waffle coat- 
ings and women’s suitings to heavy ducks 
and canvas. Cottons for shower and win- 
dow curtains, for rugs and bath mats, for 
beach robes and swim suits, for hand-bags 
and gloves, for underwear, nurses’ uni- 
forms, draperies, upholsteries and cretonne 
slip covers—for all these and other uses, 
cottons proofed effectually against water 
are now available. 

In still another direction, the textile 
chemists are constantly at work to bring 
to cotton fabrics qualities that extend 
their usefulness. Organdies and voiles, for 
example, are now produced with a truly 
permanent finish that is guaranteed to last 
as long as the fabric itself. The crisp ap- 
pearance of newness that used to disap- 
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Weill Le out there 


Rootin for 


THE RED RAIDERS! 


They played a tough schedule, were never in 
danger of defeat, piled up 274 points to 35 for 
their ten opponents, and came to the end of the 
season with National recognition as one of the 
great teams of the year. It'll be a treat to see 
those colorful Red Raiders from Texas Tech. 
They represent a great School and carry the hopes 
of a great State. They meet a worthy foe in St. 
Mary’s Galloping Gaels. It'll be a great game, 
the Football Classic of the Season. 


We'll be out there rooting for the Red Raiders 
...and we are confident they will win. But, win 
or lose, they’re still our team. 


GRAHAM-BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
The Pioneer Wholesale Shoe House of the Southwest 
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pear in the first laundering of those in- 
genue picture frocks and party dresses 
cannot be affected in these new permanent 
finish organdies and the starch manufac- 
turers’ loss is the consumer’s gain. 

Another new kind of permanent finish 
makes a wider array of cottons air-condi- 
tioned. This finish results from a chemical 
process that has definite effects on the 
cloth in changing its normal character- 
istics. The naturally inherent kinks in the 
cotton fibers are straightened out so as to 
resemble very much a synthetic filament. 
Besides facilitating a flow of air through 
the permanent tiny openings in the weave, 
to carry off moisture from the body, this 
new finish materially heightens the dura- 
bility of the fabrics and increases their 
resistance to wear. 


Possibly the newest and by no means 
the least important of the improved fin- 
ishes now being applied to cotton textiles 
is the washable, glazed chintz finish. 
Through the use of chemicals, which im- 
pregnate rather than coat the surface of 
the cloth, gay, colorful chintz, adaptable 
for draperies, bedspreads and upholstery, 
to mention a few uses, is now given a 
glazed finish which tests have proven are 
capable of withstanding, without impair- 
ment of their appearance, repeated laun- 
derings. 

No appraisal of improvements in the 
manufacture and finishing of cotton tex- 
tiles would be complete without some de- 
tailed reference to the remarkable ad- 
vances, first, in the manufacture of fast 
color dyes and, second, in their applica- 
tion. The skillful mastery of colors on the 
part of textile technicians has had a far 
flung influence that it is impossible to 
evaluate. This development contributed 
substantially to the acceptance of style 
cottons for women’s wear. 

Impressed by what had been done in 
that field through the judicious use of the 
rght kind of colors, other branches of the 
cotton textiles industry first paused to 
wonder and then began to study the pos- 
sibilities of color in connection with their 
own products. As a result, we see colors 
today the predominant sales influence in 
such common places as bed sheets and pil- 
low cases, terry cloth towels for the bath 
and even dish towels for the kitchen. The 
styling of these items by the introduction 
of style through color has increased pro- 
duction within the industry because it has 
stimulated the turnover of retail stocks 
and replacements of these items in indi- 
vidual households to a much faster pace 
than could be effected in any way other 
than by lowering quality to shorten life. 
In the well planned household today, for 
example, bath towels play exactly the 
same role in the decorating or color 
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scheme of the bath room as curtains, drap- 
eries and slip covers play in the frequent 
changes of treatment of other rooms in 
the home. 

In the case of sheets and pillow cases, 
the colored hemmed numbers met with 
such pronounced favor that there soon 
developed a demand for solid color sheets 
and pillow cases in a wide variety of pastel 
tones. Later, this call for colors toned 
down again to colored hems, which today 
are a staple and important part of every 
retailer’s assortment. 

Of all the staple items produced by the 
cotton textile industry, there is probably 
none that is more familiar to the layman 
than the rectangular, white kitchen dish 
towel with the classic colored border. Re- 
cently, one manufacturer ventured to 
offer to the trade this item with printed 
floral and geometric patterns with the re- 
sult that the mill has never been able to 
get adequate production to take care of 
the demands for this item. 

What happened with sheets and towels 
and styled cottons for women’s wear also 
occurred when the manufacturers of cot- 
ton upholstery and fabrics began to real- 
ize how color could be made to stimulate 
the sales of their products. In the case of 
cotton upholstery fabrics, the style and 
color note has quickly become accepted as 
a commonplace, permitting merited em- 


phasis to be placed on the other qualities, 
such as natural and permanent immuniza- 
tion against moths. 

‘Simultaneously with its never-ending 
search for new processes and manufactur- 
ing improvements, the industry is engaged 
in a broad-scale cotton consumption pro- 
motional program which embraces not 
only the expansion of existing uses but a 
search for and the exploitation of new 
outlets for cotton. Obviously, in an in- 
dustry composed of nearly 1,200 widely 
scattered units, individual promotional ef- 
forts, except by the larger and more 
highly integrated units, is impossible. The 
necessity for some codperative action to 
increase cotton consumption had been im- 


pressed on the cotton textile industry long 


before the collapse of 1929 forced other 
industries into a search for new products 
and new outlets. As far back as 1926, the 
cotton mills of the country realized that 
the development of new and established 
uses for cotton was essential if their war- 
extended capacity to produce was to be 
supported. 

Accordingly, the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute was charged with responsibility for a 
definite continuing promotion of cotton 
consumption. Since that time, a New Uses 
Section has functioned as a major activ- 
ity of the Institute, and its accomplish- 
ments in making the consuming public 
“cotton-conscious” and in the develop- 
ment of wholly new uses for cotton have 
stimulated other and competing industries 
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to use the program as a pattern for their 
similar campaigns. 

It should be noted here that the con- 
stantly increasing enthusiasm of the mills 
for the codrdinated cotton promotional 
program, and the widening of its scope 
recently to include cotton shippers and 
other cotton interests as participants in 
the cost of the effort, is one of the hap- 
piest auguries for a constantly expanding 
consumption of cotton. 

In the face of the record since a con- 
certed promotional program was under- 
taken, considerable optimism for the fu- 
ture is justified. A review of that record 
indicates that only the surface of the pos- 
sibilities for consumption of cotton has 
been scratched. 
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Probably an outstanding example of 
what can be done for cotton when funds 
more nearly adequate for the task, now 
promised, are available, is in the styled 
cottons field. The results have been de- 
scribed. What they involve in effort and 
dollars is another story. 

There is collaboration with interna- 
tionally famous fashion designers and 
stylists, and codperation with mill tech- 
nicians and research experts. There is a 
close liaison with thousands of merchan- 
dising and promotion executives in whole- 
sale and retail establishments and in the 
cutting-up trades maintained through dis- 
tribution of so-called swatch books show- 
ing cotton style trends. There is constant 
contact through literally tons of educa- 
tional material distributed annually, cot- 
ton fashion shows and traveling cotton 
fabric exhibits with key consumer groups, 
women’s organizations, college and high 
school teachers, home extension workers 
and similar avenues to the consumer’s in- 
terest. The story of cotton’s qualities is 
carried directly to the consumer through 
the fashion pages of newspapers and maga- 
zines, in motion plotares and over the 
radio. 

An example of the elfectivencss of such 
promotion is the campaign which, empha- 
sizing the greater practicability of the 
full-length 108-inch bed sheet, changed 
the buying habits of the American house- 
wife and markedly increased the con- 
sumption of cotton. Until the inaugura- 
tion of the full-length sheet effort, the 
90-inch sheet was the accepted standard. 
Today it has been practically eliminated 
from the trade and the 108-inch length, 
which formerly was confined to high- 
priced sheets is now offered even in mail 
order houses and chain stores. 

In many cases, activities have involved 
pioneering in the promotion of cotton for 
specific uses, such as the introduction of 
cotton bags for the packaging of fruits 
and vegetables in small retail sales units; 
in the promotion of cotton fabrics for 
roofing materials; in the use of cotton 
fabrics for underground pipe coverings; 


in the popularization of cotton bags for|— 


packaging sugar and flour; in the intro- 
duction of cotton sheetings for mounting 
wood-veneer for wall coverings; and more 
interesting, probably, because of their un- 
conventionally, the use of cotton in a 
fabric reénforcing membrane for bitu- 
minous surfaced highways, and in the con- 
struction of so-called ‘“‘cotton houses”. 
The pronounced trend toward small 
low-cost homes, particularly in industrial 
housing projects, has centered attention 
on the possibilities of cotton duck as a 
covering for the outside wall surfaces of 
the conventional frame dwellings. Two 
such cotton covered demonstration houses 
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have been erected near Northport, Long 
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Island, and architects, housing experts and 
builders are displaying keen interest in 
what may be developed as an important 
new market for cotton. 

Most spectacular, of course, of all of 
the industry’s promotional efforts is Na- 
tional Cotton Week. Its first observance 
in 1931 was limited largely to a piece 
goods promotion. Since then, the event 
has expanded in interest until this year it 
was the occasion for store-wide emphasis 
on cotton goods of all kinds—apparel and 
household—in more than 40,000 retail 
establishments throughout the country. 
Unique among all of the “Weeks” on the 
trade calendar, National Cotton Week, 
staged in early June each year, has come 
to be recognized as the formal opening of 
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the summer cotton selling season, and for 
months in anticipation of the Week, there 
is mobilized behind cottons an aggrega- 
tion of merchandising, advertising and 
selling energy such as no other commodity 
commands. 

In addition to retail merchants from 
great metropolitan department stores to 
cross-roads general stores, specialty shops 
of various kinds, chain store organizations 
and mail order houses and dry goods 
wholesalers, a host of affiliated industries, 
such as manufacturers of sewing and 
washing machines, soaps and soap prod- 
ucts, commercial laundries, commercial 
pattern companies and others, codperate 
with the textile mills in an intensified pro- 
motion of cottons. 
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The results of the concentration of ad- 
vertising and merchandising on cottons, 
according to the retailers themselves, is to 
crystallize consumer attention on cottons 
at a time when weather and approaching 
vacations make consumers particularly re- 
ceptive to cotton and, more important, 
the “Week” furnishes an impetus which 
has been sufficient to prolong the summer 
cotton selling season well beyond former 
limits. It is in the intensification of such 
activities as have been sketched briefly 
that the industry sees its greatest hope, 
not only for the expansion of the present 
consumption of cotton, but for the pro- 
tection of its traditional markets from a 
host of competitive fibers and products. 

Since the introduction of rayon yarns, 
important outlets have been all but closeu 
completely to the combed cotton sales 
yarn industry, and, with rayon yarn prices 
being constantly lowered, it threatens 
markets that were once regarded as wholly 
secure for carded cotton sales yarns. 

Today there seems to be little basis or 
justification for any hope that there will 
be any material expansion of plant or pro- 
duction facilities within the cotton tex- 
tile industry for many years to come. That 
fact is pertinent in connection with the 


important takers of American cotton. In 
Germany, there is a very marked trend 
toward the substitution for cotton of 
man-made fibers of various types. Like- 
wise, in Italy, where rayon manufacture 
has been highly developed, the same con- 
dition has been given further impetus by 
the development of synthetic yarns from 
casein. 

The economies of these developments 
are involved. Without any question, the 
prevailing tariff policy of the United 
States has had some direct influence. 
Countries which found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to exchange goods for Amer- 
ican cotton have, by exchange restrictions 
and other means, encouraged the develop- 


ment at home of synthetic fiber produc- 
(Continued on Page 27) 




















CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 


( d very impressive extent to which rayon 
“ss a Le 2 .— ._ |yarns are now being woven in cotton GAYLORD CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEON SIGNS mills. There can be no side-stepping of the CORPORATION 
fact that the more rayon yarns are woven T Co “ona . 
id Box Co, Inc. 
LAS OUTDOOR ELECTRIC ADV., Inc. in cotton mills, the less all-cotton fabrics Factory St. phone §-4105 - Dallas 
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— will be produced. 


Jute is one of cotton’s most important 
' competitors. If, for any reason, the supply 
of jute and jute burlap, which are actu- 
ally imported into this country in quan- 
tities of hundreds of millions of pounds, 
were to be suddenly shut out, there would 
be a market for probably close to a mil- 
lion bales of cotton. Perhaps the most 
paradoxical use of jute burlap in this 
country is its use as covering for raw cot- 
ton bales, which would alone provide a 
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Waxed Paper, Folding Paper Boxes, Dallas Museum of Natural History 





- Setup Paper Boxes market for about 100,000 bales of cotton. Chan: Subiabnacnl Wade: Heacian talents 
It is estimated that 500,000,000 pounds 
POLLOCK PAPER & BOX CO. (of jute are used every year for packaging TEXAS CUT STONE CO. 
841 2236 SOUTH LAMAR PHONE 4.4161 pauias| meal, feeds, wheat, dairy feeds, potatoes, | 5219 MAPLE AVE. PHONE 5-1773 DALLAS 
peanuts, alfalfa, barley, beans, cotton seed, 














= rice and other agricultural products. 
TWENTY- FIVE YEARS Probably something well over 100,000,000 

* coma i] pounds of jute are used for fertilizer bags, 
f|| Continuous, dependable serv-/ and, strangely enough, it is the cotton 


ice is an achievement any - 
ccnidiens Geile te eeu farmer who is the largest single buyer of 
of—and that is the record of| fertilizer in the United States. Except in 


AC-KA-ME. isolated instances, fertilizer for cotton is 


ACME SCREEN C0., Inc. delivered in jute bags. 


Quite apart from the steadily increas- 
AC-KA-ME Products in the|ing consumption of rayon yarns in this 
Southwest since 1912. country and their utilization on cotton 
mill looms, there is another very direct 
P. O. Box 1737, 915 8. Peak St.) threat to raw cotton consumption in- 
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HE retail picture insofar as Dallas is 

concerned is holding up fairly well at 
the present time as compared with a year 
ago. A cross section of Dallas retail trade 
based on reports from thirteen leading 
downtown stores show almost half of 
them with gains in November over the 
same month of last year. For the most 
part, those with the decreases had de- 
creases of less than 10 per cent. For the 
week ending December 3, however, the 
majority of the reporting stores registered 
decreases as compared with the same week 
of last year. The week ending December 
10 showed improvement over last year, 
as better than half of the reporting stores 
registered gains over the comparable week 
of the previous year. 

Department store sales, as shown by 
thirteen stores reporting to the Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank and located in Dal- 
las, Houston, Fort Worth, San Antonio 
and El Paso, showed the following results 
as of December 10: six stores in Dallas 
registered a decrease of 7.2 per cent from 
the same week of the previous year while 
the seven department stores located in 
Houston, Fort Worth, San Antonio and 
EI Paso showed a decrease of 4.1 per cent. 
The thirteen stores combined decreased 
5.7 per cent for this period. As compared 
with the previous week, the week ending 
December 10 showed Dallas with an in- 
crease of 34.9 per cent; the other cities 
combined with an increase of 26.3 per 
cent; while the total district showed an 
increase of 30.5 per cent. These stores for 
the four weeks ending December 10, com- 
pared with the same period of last year, 
showed the stores in Dallas with a de- 
crease of 8.6 per cent; the stores in the 
other Texas cities with a decrease of 7.1 
per cent; while for the total district the 
decrease was 7.9 per cent. 

The most recent data available is for 
the first half of the week beginning De- 
cember 12. Of seven Dallas downtown 
stores, five registered gains for the first 
three days of the week over the com- 
parable period one year ago. The complete 
range was from a decrease of 13.8 per cent 
to an increase of 35.5 per cent. 

Rain is very much needed over a wide 
section in this part of the country. 
Coupled with this lack of rainfall, we 
have had mild temperatures and it is felt 
by many that had there been more rain- 
fall and had the weather been cooler, fall 
sales would have been much better. 
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BY Ou th west 
Rusiness 


In Review 


Cotton ginned in both Texas and Okla- 
homa prior to December 1 is slightly 
higher in grade and longer in staple than 
for the corresponding period last year, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The same source reports that 
average prices received by Texas farmers 
and ranchers on November 15 show slight 
increases over a month earlier, increases 
being shown for thirteen commodities, 
while seven showed no change, and ten 
showed decreases. The most significant in- 
creases were in turkeys, eggs, sheep and 
lambs. For the most part, mid-November 
prices were much below the average of a 
year ago. For the same period prices re- 
ceived by Oklahoma farmers showed slight 
increases for nearly all farm products. 
Material gains were reported in the prices 
received for oats, cottonseed, lambs, 
turkeys and eggs. Prices received in Okla- 
homa for cotton lint and cottonseed were 
the only farm products that were sub- 
stantially higher than a year ago. 

A number of firms in Fort Worth and 
Dallas have announced plans for paying 
Christmas bonuses to their employees. The 
distribution of these bonuses will give a 
largeenumber of people additional money 
to spend for Christmas purchases. 

Quite a number of sizeable building 
projects have recently gotten under way 
in or near Dallas and plans for several 
others have been announced. Some of the 
more prominent ones are the Federal 
Prison for Women, the new Veterans 
Hospital, and the new hospital for under- 
privileged children. A $100,000 gasoline 
and repressuring plant has been announced 





for Jack County by the Rhodes Gasoline 
Company. 

Reports from seventeen representative 
Texas counties to the Bureau of Business 
Research show an increase in sales of 88.1 
per cent over October and 17.9 per cent 
over November of last year. Second hand 
cars in the hands of Dallas new car deal- 
ers December 1 were 36 per cent below 
the same date last year, while the value of 
the second hand cars on hand at this date 
was 43 per cent below that of the same 
period last year, according to Dr. J. H. 
Connell, manager of the Automotive 
Trades Association. This healthy condition 
exists in the used cars in the hands of new 
car dealers, while at the same time new 
car sales for the sixth consecutive week 
exceeded sales for the comparable week 
of last year. Registrations for the week 
ending December 17 in Dallas County 
totaled 307 while 216 were registered dur- 
ing the same week of 1937. 

Th? Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas reports a slight im- 
provement in employment and a fairly 
substantial gain in manufacturing pay- 
rolls for Texas, from October to Novem- 
ber. Non-manufacturing industry, how- 
ever, failed to make as favorable a show- 
ing as did the manufacturing and as a 
consequence, the gain in total payrolls was 
very moderate. Employment during No- 
vember in Texas manufacturing industry 
increased 1.5 per cent over the preceding 
month, but showed a decline of 9.3 per 
cent from the corresponding month last 
year. Total weekly payrolls during No- 
vember increased 5.5 per cent over the 
previous month, but showed a decline of 
8.6 per cent from November of last year. 
Employment in both manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industry, except agri- 
culture, was 0.9 per cent above that of 
October, while payrolls were up 1.3 per 
cent. However, compared with November 
1937 there was a decline of 6.1 per cent 
in employment and 5.9 per cent in pay- 
rolls. Confectionery, planing mills and 
newspaper publishing made favorable 
comparisons with 1937 in both employ- 
ment and payrolls. 


by Harold MN. Young. 


District Manager, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Dallas, Texas 
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0 Save the Difference 
BRITAIN OPTICAL COMPANY 


DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
825-26 Wilson Building Phone 7-3943 
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WISH I WAS 
A KID AGAIN 


When I start looking at all these 
Bicycles, Velocipedes, Auto and 
Home Radios and other gifts which 
I have in stock (on easy terms to 
you), it sure makes me wish I was 
a kid again. I mean it! 

“C’? JOHNNIE DANIELS 


HAWKINS 
TIRE & BATTERY CO. 


Jackson and Market Streets 
Telephone 2-1417 








SPORTING GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS 


Hagen Golf Clubs and Balls 


Wright & Ditson and Cullum & Boren 
Tennis, Football and Basket Ball 


Fishing Tackle 

Guns and Amunition 

Bicycles, Velocipedes and Wagons 
Magic Chef Gas Ranges and Gas Heaters 


The largest and best assortment of good 
toys in the South 


We have the best merchandise obtainable 
in our store 


We will appreciate your coming to see us 


Cullum & Boren 


Company 


1509 North Elm Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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COTTON CONSUMPTION 
(Continued from Page 25) 

tion. The very fact that these foreign 
countries have not been able to exchange 
goods for cotton as fully as they would 
like has also made it difficult for Amer- 
ican cotton shippers to hold their cus- 
tomers in the face of competition from 
other nationalists whose governments fre- 
quently effect barter arrangements as, for 
example, Brazil and British India, to facil- 
itate the taking of these foreign growths 
by countries that used to depend almost 
entirely on American cotton. Restrictions 
on currency remittances and, indeed, the 
scarcity of foreign exchange in many 
countries has likewise worked against the 
sale of American cotton. 

Thus, it would appear to be clear that 
the real opportunities for increasing con- 
sumption of American cotton lie in Amer- 
ica itself. The increasing use of synthetic 
fibers abroad, and the similarly increasing 
production of cotton in other countries 
presage a steady contraction of the for- 
eign markets for American raw cotton 
and cotton manufactures. But here in the 
United States, there is a great and only 
partially developed market for cotton, 
represented in the lower income or so- 
called under-privileged group whose needs 
and desires, as its economic status con- 
tinues to improve, will absorb many hun- 
dreds of thousands of. bales of cotton an- 
nually. 

The possibilities for increased cotton 
consumption, as the living standards and 
purchasing power of the lower income 
bracket group improve, are indicated in 
the fact that in 1935, for example, only 
one bed sheet per family and only three 
shirts per male over five years of age 
were produced in the United States. 

Predominant, probably, among all of 
the factors which may affect the future 
of cotton consumption in the United 
States is the energy with which the cotton 
industry is attacking the problem of cap- 
italizing obvious opportunities to extend 
the domestic market. 

Finally, there is one always present and 
highly interesting factor that should be 
considered in any appraisal of cotton’s 
prospects in the United States and partic- 
ularly when emphasis is laid upon the 
gains made by substitutes. In all of its 
thousands of years of service to mankind 
cotton has had to fight a never-ending 
battle against other—natural and more 
recently, synthetic—fibers. History shows, 
however, that the loss in one field has been 
offset by the discovery and development 
of a new and frequently far more im- 
portant outlet for cotton. Surely the dem- 
onstrated scientific genius and the co- 
Operative energy of the American cotton 
industry coupled with the “cotton con- 
sciousness” of the American consuming 
public can be counted on as guarantors 
of cotton’s future in the United States. 
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TEXAS TECH 
(Continued from Page 7) 
Texas Tech Division of Engineering. Em- 
ployment statistics on the 377 graduates 
in that division since the college opened 
are as follows: State Highway depart- 


ff riors and | ment, 37; public utilities, 44; architec- 

Store —_— d by | tural offices, 15; textile mills, 24; govern- 
are wieget a SHOW CASE & ment jobs, 36; business, "ig 14; exec- 
ales Engineer. utives, non-engineering, 5; engineers in 
FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. industry or commerce, 114; college teach- 


SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 

” —— 1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e DALLAS, TEXAS ers, 14; high school teachers, 9; graduate 
students, 19; miscellaneous, 31; no in- 
formation, 12; deceased, 3. 

National honorary engineering societies 
having chapters at Tech are Phi Psi, tex- 
tile, and Tau Beta Pi. Other national en- 
gineering societies represented are A. I. E. 
ER. A. S.C. E. A. S&S M. E, and A. S. 


The Chem. E. This fall 822 students are en- 
€ rolled in engineering. 


The 421 women students receiving 


AMBASSADOR training in the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics may select any one of the follow- 




















HOTEL ing special fields: applied arts, child de- 
velopment and family relations, clothing 

; ; ; and textiles, foods and nutrition, institu- 
Walking distance to business center tional management, vocational home eco- 

ie 10d theatrical district and yet far nomics, and home management. Twelve 
enough away for quiet comfort. children between the ages of two and one- 


half years and four and one-half attend 


ROOMS OR APARTMENT SUITES the nursery school in which upperclass- 











New and Modern men apply the theories of child care. The 

: si , division also operates a home management 

Air Conditioned Grill . . . Excellent Food... Garage .. . Beauty oom aa vt girls live = six 

Shop ... Valet . . . Full Hotel Service . . . Rooms Have Ceiling weeks, planning meals, buying food, and 
Fans . . . All Outside Exposure . . . The Ambasador Adjoins caring for a seven-months-old baby. 

Beautiful Sullivan Park. Present occupations of the 291 home 

' economics graduates are as follows: home 

. WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES economics teachers, 105; other teachers, 

ELEPHONE 2-9003 H. B. DUNN, Manager 9; homemakers, 112; dietitians, 16; home 











demonstration agents, 17; graduate stu- 
dents, 11; WPA employes, 7; FSA em- 
= - ‘ i ployes, 7; extension specialist in food 
preparation, 1; interior decorator, 1; State 
W F te O M F T ® Department of Education, 1; home econ- 

omist for a public service company, 1; 


director of a public health unit in New 


Mexico, 1; other positions, 2. 
attas pring Phi Upsilon Omicron, national honor- 


ary home economics society, installed a 


chapter at Tech last year. 
Market fal Using the college farm as a practical 
laboratory, Tech’s 473 agricultural stu- 
—_ dents study crops and breeds of livestock 
JAN. 23 FEB. 11 best suited to this section. This year an 
experiment in Angora goat raising has 
i) j / g / / been undertaken, under the direction of 
. ny W. L. Stangel, head professor of animal 
siete eautifu ly ” Lows husbandry, to show whether Angora goats 
can withstand winters here, and can sub- 
JAN. 24... JAN. 31... FEB. 7 sist on brush and rangelands. Other ex- 
perimentation includes research projects 
; ee | on barley, beef cattle feeding, cotton 
grading improvement, commercial pro- 


co a. ce 
| | duction of sugar beets, profitable produc- 
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tion of castor beans on the South Plains. 
Agricultural division teams have par- 
a ae ticipated this year in national and inter- 
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national contests in judging dairy prod- 
ucts, dairy cattle, sheep, hogs, and horses, 
grains, and apples. i 
Students enrolled in engineering, home 
economics, and agriculture carry courses 
in arts and sciences, service division, 
throughout their four years in college. 
English, mathematics, chemistry, history, 
economics, physics, government, foreign 
languages, speech, and journalism are but 
a few of the foundation courses offered, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AND MARCH 5, 1933, of Southwest Busi- 
ness published monthly at Dallas, Texas, for 
October 1, 1938. 

State of Texas, 

County of Dallas. 

ss. 

Before me, a Notzry Public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Earl Y. 
Bateman, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the Southwest Business and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Editor, Andrew De Shong, Dallas, Texas. 

Business Manager, Earl Y. Bateman, Dallas, 
Texas. 


2. That the owner is: 
Owner: Chamber of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secu- 
rity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


EARL Y. BATEMAN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 


of October, 1988. 
M. E. POWERS, 
(SEAL) Notary Public. 


(My commission expires June, 1939.) 
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leading to degrees of bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science, bachelor of business 
administration, or bachelor of science in 
education. 

“Other honorary organizations on the 
campus are Alpha Chi, national scholar- 
ship society; Alpha Psi Omega, dramatic; 
Block and Bridle, animal husbandry; Sig- 
ma Gamma Epsilon, geological; Torch 
and Castle, military; and Kappa Kappa 
Psi, band. 

The democracy and freedom of the 
Southwest have been instilled into the 
hearts of 38,400 students and ‘‘exes,” 
who have carried with them the pioneer- 
ing spirit of the college on’ the South 
Plains. 





SHOES 


(Continued from Page 18) 


are used in linings, 500,000 yards are used 
in uppers, and 4,000,000 yards in canvas 
footwear. 

“Canvas footwear, of course, uses much 
more cotton per pair than indicated in 
the average showns above. Canvas shoes 
use 180 pounds per 1,000 pairs; and rub- 
ber boots use 920 pounds of cotton in 
each 1,000 pairs. 

“In this climate, especially, canvas 
footwear is very popular throughout the 
summer months when so many people 
wear white shoes. Now the best brains of 
the country are busy on the job of de- 
veloping new uses for cotton, and they 
are finding ways to use more cotton in 
footwear. We are now getting some very 
attractive colored shoes for women, suit- 
able for wear in any season, made almost 
entirely from cotton.” 





TEXTILE BY-PRODUCTS 
(Continued from Page 16) 


lot of pioneer work has been done and the 
textile by-products industries reached 
their peak about 1929. Since 1929, a lot 
of the work has been done by cotton 
mills through various processes and 
methods, and production of textile by- 
products has been readily reduced. How- 
ever, in spite of this reduction, the textile 
by-products industry is comprised of large 
numbers of utilization plants, merchants, 
and dealers to make the proper distribu- 
tion of the by-products. But due to the 
reduction in quantity produced, a great 
many of these merchants and dealers have 
had to resort to the handling of related 
products, such as linters. Most of these 
by-products merchants are located in 
either the area where the largest number 
of cotton mill processing plants are lo- 
cated, or in the area of consumption. 
Among these plants and merchants are 
found some of the best trained textile en- 
gineers, comparable with those used in the 
cotton mills themselves. 
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Association 
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For a fine holiday vacation 
spend December 30th through 
January 2nd at the— 


COTTON BOWL 
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A Cotton Carnival honoring 
King Cotton and King Football. 
Plan to stay for all four days.. 
See the Cotton Bowl Classic 
January 2nd...In Dallas King 
Cotton goes to town! 
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i defects becomes possible. - 


DALLAS OPTOMETRIC CLINIC 
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Cotton Bowl Jubilee Has 
Many Features 


The Cotton Bowl Jubilee in Dallas, 
which began with the state high school 
championship football game on Monday, 
December 26, is a crowded program of 
special events for the New Year’s period. 
The Texas cotton industries are cooperat- 
ing to dramatize King Cotton, creating a 
colorful and unique background for the 
sports and entertainment features in Dal- 
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special needs 
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Built to 
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yee HAL POPE 
Optometrist 416- 17 Wilson Bldg. Optician las at New Year’s. 
— Events on the Jubilee calendar, leading 
BUTANE up to the climax at the third annual Cot- 


ton Bowl Classic Monday, January 2, 
when Texas Tech’s untied and undefeated 
Red Raiders will do battle with the color- 
ful Galloping Gaels of St. Mary’s—in- 
clude the following: 

Thursday, December 29—Opal Hill, 
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Dallas—Phone 2-5513 


West Texas Cinderella, textile engineering 
student at Texas Technological College, 
who has been designated America’s Cot- 
ton Girl, arrives in Dallas to be honored 
with a crowded calendar of entertainment 
and special events. 











YOUR TITLE IS GOOD IF 
INSURED BY 
US 


State-wide Title Insurance Service.. 
Abstract Service 
For Title Service Consult 
LAWYERS TITLE OF TEXAS, INC. 
ERVIN J. BRANDT 
Vice-President and General Manager 
1107 Main Street Phone 7-9858 


Complete Local 


Representing 


Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation of Richmond, Va. 


Thursday, December 29—Charity box- 
ing card to raise funds for refugees from 
Germany—three bouts. 

Friday December 30—Special train 
movements begin. 

Saturday, December 31—Four special 
trains arrive from San Francisco, bringing 
500 California followers of the Gaels. 
Other special trains’‘and automobile cara- 
vans arrive from Texas points. 

Saturday, December 31—Dallas hotels, 
night clubs and theaters schedule big New 
Year’s eve celebrations. 

Saturday, December 31—Southern 
Methodist University Mustangs meet Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Sooners in spot- 











Elevators . . 





. low insurance rate... 
Near new Field Street opening 


sprinklered . 


LEASE pusiness BumLDING 


THREE-STORY BRICK IN THE HEART OF BUSINESS 
1105 Jackson Street—Next to Santa Fe Building 


10,000 Square Feet of Floor Space at 1¥2c per Square Foot 


accessible to wholesale and retail 


J. J. BURNETT 


Owner 


8-4725 .. 2704 Swiss 


Or See Your Agent, Any Real Estate Dealer or the Chamber of Commerce 


lighted basketball game. 

Sunday, January 1—Special matinee 
concert of Dallas Symphony orchestra. 

Sunday, January 1—Texas Tech’s 35,- 
000 ex-students stage mammoth statewide 
pep rally in Fair Park Auditorium. 

Sunday, January 1—Miss Hill, the Na- 
tion’s Cotton Girl, is honored by the 
Statewide Cotton Committee and the 
Texas Cotton Association, at a regal re- 
ception. Music by orchestra sections from 
the Texas Tech, St. Mary’s and S. M. U. 
bands. 

Monday, January 2—Texas Tech’s Red 
Raiders and St. Mary’s Gaels meet in the 











third annual Cotton Bowl Classic before 





Established 1926 
Southland Life Building 





Advertising Plans for the Now Year 


Many executives are formulating their plans to get their full share of business in 1939. 


We would like to help you. 


RATCLIFFE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Nationally Recognized 


Telephone 2-8035 DALLAS 


an estimated 50,000 fans. 

Monday, January 2—Cotton Bowl tro- 
phy and individual awards to players are 
presented at elaborate Cotton Bowl Jubi- 
lee Ball. 

Monday, January 2—Second basketball 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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The Revolution in Texas Agricultural Economy 


(Continued from Page 8) 

Appalling losses in our foreign cotton 
trade in recent years have reduced Amer- 
ican lint exports from 65 per cent five 
years ago to 40 per cent at present. For- 
eign nations, whose production had re- 
mained static for twenty years, suddenly 
took advantage of the South’s policy of 
acreage reduction and practically doubled 
theirs in five years. They have done such 
an excellent job of raising cotton that 
they came within 3,000,000 bales of self- 
sufficiency two years ago and, even in 
spite of China’s crippled condition, are 
within 4,000,000 bales of their require- 
ments this season. That is not a reassur- 
ing picture for Texas cotton farmers who 
in the past have supplied these foreign 
markets so largely. Instead of the 9,000,- 
000 bales exported from this country to 
England, Germany, France, Italy, Japan 
and other nations, it begins to appear as if 
the foreign demand will be reduced to 
perhaps less than one-half that figure. 


All foreign consumption of cotton is 
estimated now at 22,000,000 bales a year, 
to meet which foreign nations can easily 
produce 19,000,000 bales. This leaves just 
3,000,000 bales of American cotton for 
them to import. 


Synthetic Fiber Menace 


Then there is the flank attack by an 
array of synthetic fibers both abroad and 
at home which now reaches the formidable 
figure of replacing no fewer than 4,000,- 
000 bales annually. It is only a week since 
duPont announced a new all-purpose syn- 
thetic fiber—Nylon—and Celanese Cor- 
poration quickly followed with an un- 
named synthetic which is to compete 


with cotton. Instead of competing with 
silk, as the synthetic fibers at first did, 
they now are out to capture the market 
which cotren has managed to hold. The 
outlook for the cotton industry, there- 
fore, appears to be one of steady contrac- 
tion into such limited fields where cotton 
fibers, because of either high quality or 
peculiarities not shared by competing 
fibers, may be able to resist further en- 
croachment. 

That raises the important question, 
what is to become of the 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bales which Texas produces an- 
nually? 

The answer may be new uses and ex- 
tended uses, but this is not a simple mat- 
ter at this late date, when synthetic fibers 
all over the world and in our country are 
crowding cotton into the background. 


Secretary Wallace himself sounded a 
note of alarm last week when he forecast 
a likely reduction of the South’s cotton 
acreage from a previous 40,000,000 to 
perhaps 15,000,000 a few years hence 
when most of the foreign demand will be 
met with foreign-grown cotton. This 
must bring profound changes in the Texas 
economy which can only be hinted at in 
this article. 

Sixty nations now are competing with 
Texas in annually producing too much 
cotton. Mighty India, ancient Egypt, a 
reawakened Russia, aggressive Brazil, to 
mention a few of the leading cotton grow- 
ing nations, and to say nothing of such 
small fry as Turkey, Persia, Uganda or 
Argentina—all are engaged in deadly 
competition with Texas, the South’s great- 
est cotton exporting state and mightiest 





Texas cotton being exported to Europe from port of Corpus Christi 
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HOME OF 
SOUTHWESTERN STEEL RULE & DIE CO. 
Die Cutting for printing presses, clicking ma- 

chines, dies for cardboard, paper, cork, felt, 
cloth, celluloid, or leather. 
Large or Small Jobs 
2216 Leonard Street 2-4877 














INSTITUTE OF. 
EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC 
a 
Music for Every Child 
s 


Studios 
in Most Communities 
of the 
Southwest 


Southwestern Headquarters 


4625 Bryan DALLAS, TEXAS 








NEW “BLEEDER” BAIT 


BLEEDS LIKE LIVE 
WOUNDED MINNOW 





ei 2 
Catches Fish When Other Lures 
Fail! Realistic... Proven 


“Landed 4-lb. bass on first cast. On 
next five casts caught three fish and 
had one strike.”—M. L. S., Conroe, 
Texas. Hundreds of enthusiastic 
letters on file. Bleeder comes with 
dozen Bleedlure Tablets and 12-in. 
artificial gut casting leader with 
swivel and snap. Meets Fish and 
Game Law requirements. 

On sale at NORTH BELL HARD- 
WARE CO., Dallas, and at leading 
hardware stores in other cities. 


Bleeding Bait Mfg. Co. 
3404-6 Main Street, Dallas 
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THEY SHOULD KNOW YOUR PRODUCT 


Reliable sources indicate that over 5,000 new families move to Dallas annually, and 
that for every five families that move to Dallas only one moves away—an indicated 
annual net average increase of 4,000 families. With a ratio of 3.2 persons per family, 
the 4,000 annual net increase would account for a net population gain of about 12,800 
per year. That gain plus the margin between the birth rate and the death rate would 
give Dallas a total gain of nearly 15,000 persons annually. 

You can introduce your products and service daily to 

new families arriving in Dallas by the Welcome Wagon. 


Telephone without obligation the Welcome Wagon, 
7-8451, for information about our sampler advertising plan. 





The WELCOME WAGON 7.8451 
Owned and Operated in Dallas by EARL Y. BATEMAN 


7-8451 
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IN’ 


B* TEXAS takes a holiday 
from the “pickins” of every- 
day living to enjoy a season of 


friendship and good cheer. 


Dallas—and Dallas’ friendly bank 
—welcome you to your host city. 
Appreciating your friendship 
through the years, we wish you 
happiness and prosperity through- 
out 1939 and the New Years that 


will follow, one by one. 


THE LIBERTY STATE BANK 


A Friendly Institution” 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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producer, and Texas is getting the worst 
of it in this unequal combat. 

Why are Texas cotton yards cluttered 
with bales of last year’s and this season’s 
unsold crops? Every warehouse at the 
ports is jammed with old and new cotton 
with no place to go, and this in a state 
which, in the past, had to export nine 
bales out of every ten produced because 
there is practically no market for Texas 
cotton in our own country. The reason is 
so simple that it will convince anyone who 
hears it. The United States has never con- 
sumed more than 7,950,000 bales annually 
in all its history, and that was last season, 
and the Southeastern cotton states raise 
more than enough bales every year to sup- 
ply the mills located practically in the 
midst of their cotton fields. The domestic 
market, however, has shrunk greatly since 
a year ago, so that present consumption is 
nearer 5,500,000 bales, thus piling up 
further surpluses. Texas has had extreme 
dificulty getting buyers for its near rec- 
ord 1937 cotton crop of 5,150,000 bales 
and this season’s 3,125,000 bales, which 
are giving growers and exporters a collec- 
tive headache. 


High Quality May Survive 


It is quite probable that high-quality 
cotton of uniform character and length, 
such as California, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Southwestern Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi Delta are producing, will continue 
to enjoy foreign demand. It is also proba- 
ble that the South Plains of Northwest 
Texas may continue to export cotton of a 
peculiar harsh character, due to climate 
and elevation, which can be grown there 
at much lower cost than most other 
American cotton. But as a whole the 
Southwest’s cotton export business is 
threatened with further decline in propor- 
tion to the degree in which foreigners 
continue their cotton expansion, in which 
we are doing everything to aid them by 
shipping them our most up-to-date gins, 
and other mechanical equipment as well 
as our best seed. 


Rise of Synthetics 


The rapid rise of artificial fiber is one 
of the world’s most sensational industrial 
developments. From the insignificant 
690,000,000 pounds of rayon in 1933 to 
the alarming 1,800,000,000 pounds last 
year is the greatest chemical triumph of 
the age. 

In this list of synthetic fiber producers 
and consumers Japan stands first with 
510,000,000 pounds last year, equivalent 
to 1,000,000 bales of cotton. Since Jap- 
anese rayon is largely substituted for Tex- 
as cotton her lint imports are steadily 
declining. A few years ago Japan was 
Texas’ best cotton customer. 

Germany is second of the foreign na- 
tions in synthetic fiber production and 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Texas Tech Devel oya5 
Uses for Cotton Rurrs 


By DR. R. C. GOODWIN 
Professor of Chemistry, Texas Technological College 


HEN one thinks of cotton, the 

probability is that he pictures the 
fleecy white staple. A few might visualize 
the seeds and their attendant products. I 
doubt that many would go further in 
their visualization of what we commonly 
call cotton. Work done at the University 
of North Carolina indicates that the total 
weight of seed cotton obtained from three 
different varieties of cotton planted and 
grown under varying conditions varied 
from 35 to 53.5 per cent of the total 
weight of the plant. Conversely the cusps 
and stems make up from 46.5 to 65 per 
cent of the plant. A more complete an- 
alysis of the cotton plant of one variety 
by these same investigators shows: 


Lint 15.3% 
Seeds . 26.1% 
Stems : 37.5% 
oo ae 21.1% 


These figures show that the lint cotton 
actually makes up a comparatively small 
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percentage of the entire plant. This fact 
is the basis of the work done in Carolina 
on the harvesting of the entire plant. 

On the South Plains of West Texas 
there exists a peculiar situation with re- 
spect to the possible utilization of addi- 
tional parts of the cotton plant. In the 
harvesting of the cotton in this area, a 
large majority of the cotton is not picked 
but is snapped. This means that in addi- 
tion to the seed cotton there is carried 
to the gin a quantity of cusps or burrs 
of greater weight than the lint cotton. 
The separation of these burrs from the 
lint and seeds requires additional gin ma- 
chinery, increasing the cost of gins and 
ginning. To date there has been little re- 
payment for this extra investment. About 
every gin on the South Plains one sees 
enormous piles of these burrs. These con- 
stitute a fire hazard and ginners com- 
monly use these burrs as fuel for the gin. 

These burrs contains a relatively high 


WELCOME, ALL SOUTHWEST! 


...» Merchants, Farmers, Stockmen.... All 
Cotton Bowl Fans of the Great Southwest . 


to the 


COTTON BOWL GAME... JANUARY 2, 1939 


Champions “come natural" to Lubbock and the 
West. The great Texas Tech Red Raiders team and 
the splendid eleven of the Lubbock High School, 
which has won its way to the State Finals, are the 





per cent of potash and this is concentrated 
in the ash obtained from their burning. 
These ashes are now salvaged and used as 
a specially efficient fertilizer on the to- 
bacco fields of Connecticut. The burrs 
are now being used in increasing amounts 
for cover of flower beds, etc., during the 
winter. Farmers are likewise hauling more 
of these burrs back to the farm for 
ploughing under and to restore to the soil 
much of these mineral components re- 
moved thereform in the growth of the 
plant. 

To secure a better idea of the quantity 
cf this material, one should visualize the 
fall of 1937 in the South Plains. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bales were produced in 
this area that year. That means that at 
least an equal weight of burrs was like- 
wise produced. While all of this was not 
concentrated at the gins, it may be con- 
servatively estimated that about 500,000,- 
009 pounds ef such material was made 
available in that manner. 

Work is now in progress at Texas 
Technoleg’cal College toward develop- 
meat cf possible uses for this material. 
The Cotton Research Foundation of Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, is sponsoring a fellow- 
ship, operated through the Mellon Insti- 
tute of Pittsburgh, for the complete an- 
alysis of these burrs. Other workers are 
studying different phases of this problem. 

(Continued on Page 46) 














products of that vigorous, progressive, High Plains 
city. Pete Cawthorne, outstanding Red Raider 
coach, is a native of Lubbock. 

The Red Raiders meet a team worthy of their mettle 
in St. Mary's Gaels, coached by Slip Madigan. 


15,000,000 YARDS 
OF COTTON GOODS 
distributed through our fac- 
tories and other sources an- 
nually! 


HIGGINBOTHAM BAILEY Logan Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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MEN Jy our 


Snow White Service just one time for 
all your laundry 


SHIRT ARTISTS 
Our Equipment Sets Your Shirt to 
Really Fit 
5 i SUITS SERVICED 
i By the Latest Method—Mending 

Alterations 





SNOW WHITE LAUNDRY 








1368 ZANGS BOULEVARD 








"HEAD THE PEP SQUAD" 
ENERGY is when Health Registers 


Cd dtl, 


Mental Happiness. Let us help you restore and preserve your 
health by our modern methods. 
For Appointment, Call 2-5703 


DR. A. E. COSTON MRS. CLETA JONES 
Chiropractor 312 ANDREWS BLDG. Colon Therapy 

















For that Tired Feeling 


Exercise under the personal supervision of Pat 
Murphy. Our Conditioning methods are personal- 
ized for each individual. 
BE HEALTHY — KEEP FIT 
Consultation Without Obligation 


THE MURPHY SYSTEM 


Corner Akard and Main 
Downstairs, Southwestern Life Building 
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Visit the 
COTTON BOWL JUBILEE 


Held at Dallas December 30 and 31 and January 1 and 2 
and the 


COTTON BOWL CLASSIC 
TEXAS TECH vs. ST. MARY’S 


Cotton Bowl, January 2 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


use. When American cotton crop control 
began in 1933, Germany was producing a 
total of 76,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
fibers, equivalent to about 130,000 bales 
of cotton. From that small figure she has 
pushed her production to 350,000,000 
pounds last year, equivalent to 700,000 
bales of cotton. This is half of all the cot- 
ton she used to buy in Texas. 

Italy is not far behind with 263,000,- 
000 pounds of synthetic fibers, taking the 
place of 500,000 bales. These three nations 
alone, in one year, have substituted home- 
produced synthetic fibers made from 
wood, coal tar, milk casein or what-not to 
take the place of former imports of raw 
cotton amounting to roughly 2,200,000 
bales, and saddest part of the story is that 
this change has come largely since 1932 
when the three together only produced 
200,000,000 pounds, equivalent to only 
400,000 bales, or an increase in five years 
of more than 500 per cent. 


Substitutes Menace Cotton 


Back in 1932 the United States pro- 
duced 135,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
fibers, or the equivalent of 270,000 bales 
of cotton, a mere trifle in comparison with 
the 6,000,000 bales of American cotton 
consumed in domestic mills. But last year 
the United States’ rayon and other syn- 
thetic fiber production had risen to some 
350,000,000 pounds, replacing some 700,- 
000 bales of cotton which is still a minor 
matter, although it needs watching. 

The collapse of cotton will bring pro- 
found changes in Texas. It will affect 
some 2,000,000 farmers and farm workers 
who have been raising cotton all their lives 
and who will have to face a rapidly 
changing future which may leave them 
without the customary source of cash in- 
come and force them into unknown fields 
of endeavor. Curtailed acreage and in- 
creased mechanization and tractors have 
forced many tenants on relief rolls. 

In the end, the change from cotton’s 
domination of a century may be whole- 
some to Texas farmers. It will force bal- 
anced farming as never before, but it 
may bring serious disturbances to other 
regions which in the past have not had 
direct competition from Texas. That is 
another story for another time. 





COTTON BOWL JUBILEE 
(Continued from Page 30) 
game between S. M. U. Mustangs and 
Oklahoma Sooners. 

Cotton industries of the Southwest will 
stage unique and comprehensive dramati- 
zations of cotton and cottonseed as a col- 
orful background for the entire celebra- 
tion. 


SOUTHWEST BUSINESS 


998 NEW FIRMS 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Dixie Craft Company, Wholesale Mer- 
chants Building; manufacturers’ agents. 

Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, 1801 North Lamar Street; 
electrical appliances. Home office, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., South- 
land Life Building; grinding and mixing 
machinery. Home office, Enterprise, Kan- 
Sas. 

Electric Appliance, Inc., 2125 Com- 
merce Street; refrigerators. 

Electric Auto-Lite Company, Tower 
Petroleum Building; automotive electrical 
equipment. Home office, Toledo, Ohio. 

Grandma’s Nut and Candy Co., 2928 
Elm Street; wholesale candy. 

Griffin Grocery Company, 3201 Worth 
Street; wholesale grocers and coffee roast- 
ers; Home office, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

Harper & Satterfield Company, 2408 
Commerce Street; automobile equipment. 

Health Craft Manufacturing Co., 3920 
Oak Lawn Avenue; playground equip- 
ment. 

Henderson House Furnishings, tenth 
floor, second unit, Santa Fe Bldg.; home 
furnishings. 

Highway Machine Company, 3612 
Commerce Street; machinery. 

Hinckley-Tandy Leather Company, 
511 North Akard Street; shoe findings. 

Holloway & Co., 1715 Griffin Street; 
salvage. 

Homelite Corporation, 2405 South Har- 
wood Street; portable pumps, generators 
and blowers. Home office, Port Chester, 
N. Y. 

Hospital Equipment Corporation, 2501- 
03 Commerce Street; hospital supplies and 
equipment. Home office, New York,N.Y. 

George J. Hundley Company, 531 
South Ervay Street; photo prints. 

Industrial Equipment Company, 623 
Santa Fe Building; wholesale electrical 
equipment. 

Industrial Fuels, Inc., 3204 Stanford 
Street; fuels. 

J. & R. Motor Supply Company, 2101 
Commerce Street; automotive equipment. 
Home office, Chicago, IIl. 

Jax Beer Company, Inc., 3012 Canton 
Street; wholesale beer. Home office, New 
Orleans, La. 

Jefferson Supply Company, 835 West 
Jefferson Street; electric fans. 

S. A. Larkin, 209 North Hawkins 
Street; food broker. 

Livers Lighting and Bronze Company, 
2819 Commerce Street; lighting fixtures. 
Home office, Kansas City, Mo. 

Lone Star Appliances, Inc., 20181 
Commerce Street; wholesale stoves and 
appliances. 

Lone Star Specialty Company, 2815 














LUKE B. GARVIN MARY ETHEL WELBORN 


LUKE B. GARVIN & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
AUDITS—SYSTEMS—TAX SERVICE 
Specializing in Accounting for 
OIL PRODUCERS AND OPERATORS 
1610-14 Allen Building Telephone 7-2845 























of 
EXAS — 
paid nearly $32,000,000 in * 

cash to Texas Farmers in 

1937, 

COTTONSEED 

Meal and Cake—are essen- 

tial feeds, responsible for as 

much of the successful feed- 

ing of livestock in Texas. 

COTTONSEED 
processors—Cotton Oil Mills “ 

—constitute the FOURTH 

largest Texas Industry, in 


value of products. 
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Seems oes Matar 





TEHAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


1412 Santa Fe Building Dallas, Texas 
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WILLIAM H. JONES & COMPANY 


MERCHANTS AND CONVERTERS OF COTTON GOODS 


We are constantly in touch with modern trends and prepared to provide 
cotton products for practically every demand 


Cotton Mill Waste Candlewick Yarns Cotton fabrics for interior and 


Low Grades of Cotton Crochet Yarns exterior wall facings and for 


Cotton Mill Ends & Remnants Textile By-Products surfacing floors of houses. 


We Assort Cotton Waste and Convert and Distribute Cotton Specialty Goods 


3200 Main Street Dallas, Texas 




















TIRE COST CUT IN HALF 


Save your tires by letting us apply a new Haw- 
kinson Tread, and obtain new tire mileage 
over again 


Telephone 7-2614 
MESSMORE & MARTIN, INC. 


2421 Main Street Dallas, Texas 





TWENTY-FOUR HOUR SERVICE 
We Call for and Deliver 























REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Is Over 35 Years Old and Goes into the New Year Larger and 
Stronger Than Ever Before 


Our agents in every town are qualified to render insurance service 
to the Business Interests of the great Southwest 























Welcome West Texans! 


The home of that “Famous Happy, Snappy, Courteous 
Service” welcomes you to Dallas! Make Skinnie & Jimmie 
headquarters . . . tell your friends to meet you here... 
have your mail sent in care of us . . . use our telephones! 
HARRY POWELL, Manager 


Remember Our Address... 
ROSS AND HARWOOD-~ e@ PHONE 7-3177 





Firestone 


AUTO SUPPLY AND SERVICE STORE 
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Allen Street; plumbing supplies. 

Lorentzen Hardware Manufacturing 
Corporation, 2612 Commerce Street; 
Venetian blind hardware. Home office, 
New York, N. Y. 

J. W. McDonald Company, 2020 Com- 
merce Street; wholesale notions. 

M. B. M. Productions, 811 Wholesale 
Merchants Building; motion pictures. 

Mal-Bar Distributors, Inc., 2821 Live 
Oak Street; wholesale popcorn. 

Marion Shovel Company, 1221 South 
Lamar Street; shovels and draglines. Home 
office, Marion, Ohio. 

Reginald Markham, 1017 Santa Fe 
Building; art goods importer; from Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Merchant Sales Agency, 501 Allen 
Building; manufacturers’ agents. 

Metal Goods Corporation, 613 Con- 
struction Building; metal products. Home 
office, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank G. Miller Distributing Company, 
1313 Young Street; beer distributors. 

Miller Printing Machinery Company, 
Southland Life Building; printing ma- 
chinery. Home office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Modern Theatre Equipment Company, 
2009'% Jackson Street; theatrical equip- 
ment. 

Nash-Kelvinator Company, 709 Young 
Street; refrigerators. Home office, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation, 
2705 Canton Street. Home office, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

North Texas Chemical Company, 1329 
North Peak Street; chemicals. 

Old Gold Kitchen Products, 123 North 
Haskell Avenue; food products. 

Pierce Langston Company, 2036 Com- 
merce Street; refrigerators. 

Pines-Natkin Company, 1005 Insur- 
ance Building; air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

Pittsburgh Steel Company, Gulf States 
Building; steel products. Home office, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Pollak, Inc., 811 Wholesale Mer- 
chants Building; millinery. Home office, 
New York, N. Y. 

Powers Regulator Company, 1634 Allen 
Building; regulators. Home office, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Regal Beer Company, 1322 Marilla 
Street; wholesale beer. 

Reo Sales Corporation, 1214 South Er- 
vay Street; motor trucks and buses. Home 
office, Lansing, Mich. 

Sanderson & Co., 206 Thomas Build- 
ing; manufacturers’ agents. 

Seal Pack Nut Company, 5117 Colum- 
bia Avenue; edible nuts. 

Service Sales Company, 110 South Poy- 
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"49 Y ears in Dallas” 


AUN 


REALTORS 


Our 49 years experience in handling 

Real Estate in Dallas enables us to give 

quick and efficient service in filling 
your needs. 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. @ Phone 2-4366 


























To do what hundreds of other 
wise buyers of Photo-Engrav- 
ing are doing regularly. 

Buy from an old, established 
firm where you get superior 
workmanship and prompt 
service .. at no extra cost. 


AUSTIN ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


WACO, Box 342 TEXAS 











Beautiful, substantial and modern, 
the Allen Building stands clear on 
all sides for light and ventilation. 
Equipment, service and reputation 
unsurpassed. Conservative in ten- 
ant selection. 


ALLEN BUILDING 


Commerce and Ervay 
R. R. WILSON, Bldg. Mgr. Phone 2-9296 
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dras Street; wholesale dry goods. 

A. O. Smith Corporation, Allen Build- 
ing; pipe and oil field equipment. Home 
office, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith Meter Company, 1206 Republic 
Bank Building; oil and gas meters. Home 
office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest Aircraft Sales, Inc., Love 
Field; airplane dealers. 

Stag Beer Sales Company, 900 South 
Pearl Street; beer distributors. 

Steel Building Products Company, 2123 
McKinney Avenue; structural steel. 

E. A. Smith Lumber Company, 1020 
Fidelity Building; wholesale lumber. 

Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 401 North Lamar Street. Home 
office, Evansville, Ind. 

Superior Iron Works & Supply Com- 
pany, Magnolia Building; oil well supplies. 
Home office, Shreveport, La. 

Superior Pop Corn Co., 4108 Ross Ave- 
nue; wholesale popcorn. 

Surety Piston Ring Sales Co., 2820 
Main Street; automotive equipment. 

Taylor-Rea Corporation, 1902 North 
Haskell Avenue; cosmetics, etc. Home 
office, Los Angeles, California. 

Texas Machinery & Manufacturing Co., 
2022 Orange Street; machinery and mill 
supplies. 

Texas Match Company, Construction 
Building; matches. 

Texas Photo Copy and Blue Print Co., 
210 South St. Paul Street; blue prints. 

Texas Victor Company, 1914 Main 
Street; motion picture supplies. 

W. E. Titus Wholesale Co., 2211 Com- 
merce Street; distributors of Crosley 
radios, refrigerators and household ap- 
pliances. 

Trailer Made Inc. of Texas, 30214 
South Harwood Street; motion pictures. 

U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., 903-4 
Burt Building; oil field motors. Home of- 
fice, Los Angeles, California. 

Unit Venetian Supply Corporation, 703 
McKinney Avenue; Venetian blind ma- 
terials and supplies. Home office, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Hiram Walker, Inc., 410 Guardian Life 
Building; distillers. Home office, Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Western Shade Cloth Co., 1017 Mer- 
cantile Building; textiles. Home office, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 4116 Live Oak 
Street; phonographs. Home office, North 
Tonawanda, New York. 

Zublin & Company of Texas, 1706 
Field Street; oil field equipment. Home 
office, Los Angeles, California. 


OIL COMPANIES: 


Adams Branch Oil Company, 505 Con- 
tinental Building; oil producers. 

American Union Petroleum Co., Guar- 
dian Life Building; oil royalties. 

C. L. Anderson, 1510 Dallas National 
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Bank Building; oil producer. 

Begum Corporation, 1705 First Na- 
tional Bank Building; oil royalties. 

Bell General Transit Corporation, Re- 
public Bank Building; pipe line. 

Buffalo Oil Company, Gulf States 
Building; oil producers. Moved from 
Tulsa. 

Burton Royalty Company, Inc., 1101 
Kirby Building; oil royalties. 

Delmarva Oil Corporation of Texas, 
Gulf States Building; oil producers. Of- 
fices moved from San Antonio and Fort 
Worth. 

Ellis Petroleum Company, 915 Kirby 
Building; oil producers. 

Estelle Oil Corporation of Texas, Wil- 
son Building; oil producers. 

Edmond F. Estergren, 702 Gulf States 
Building; geologist. 

F. & O. Oil Company, 822 Republic 
Bank Building; oil producers. 

Flostate Oil Company, Republic Bank 
Building; oil producers. 

G-W Drilling Company, 803 Gulf 
States Building; drilling contractors. 

General American Gasoline Co., Re- 
public Bank Building; pipe line. 

Georgian Oil Corporation, 601 Tower 
Petroleum Building; oii producers. 

Hendrick Ranch Royalties, Inc., 501 
Burt Building; oil royalties. Moved from 
Fort Worth. 

Johnston & Welch, 12111 Elm Street; 
oil producers. 

Kan-Mex Corporation, 725 Kirby 
Building; oil producers. 

Karr Lease & Royalty Co., 1210 Santa 
Fe Building; oil royalties. 

Key State Drilling Company, Magnolia 
Building; drilling contractors. 

Lake & Tobin Oil Co., Inc., 2001 Main 
Street; oil producers. 

Homer P. Lee, 1219 First National 
Bank Building; oil operator. Moved from 
Wichita Falls. 

Loraine Oil Company, Kirby Building; 
oil producers. 

R. H. McBride, 309 Southwestern Life 
Building; oil operators. 

McDonald Bros., 1306 Gulf States 
Building; oil operators. Moved from Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas. 

Mardela Oil Corporation, Gulf States 
Building; oil producers. 

Henry B. May, 604 Wilson Building; 
oil operator. 

Mongol Salt Water Co., 1511 Magnolia 
Building; pipe line. 

Natural Gasoline Company, 1010 Gulf 
States Building; natural gasoline. 

North Central Company, 613 Prae- 
torian Building; oil producers. 

Off Oil Corporation, 1024 Kirby Build- 
ing; oil producers. 

Possum Kingdom Oil Corp., 401 Allen 
Building; oil operators. 

Ray Drilling Company, 1511 Magnolia 
Building; drilling contractors. 
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Rayden Oil Company of Texas, 1303 
Gulf States Building; oil producers. 

Republic Natural Gas Company, 
Houseman Building; oil and gas pro- 
ducers. Mover from Corpus Christi, Texas. 

L. M. Roome, 410 Gulf States Building; 
oil operator. Moved from Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Bk. 4. 2. 1. GC. Se. 1009 Cotton 
Exchange Building; oil producers. 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp.. 
703 Kirby Building; oil well surveyors. 
Home office, Houston, Texas. 

Seaco Oil, Inc., Tower Petroleum Build- 
ing; oil producers. 

Southland Producing Co., Gulf States 
Building; oil producers. 

Southwest General Pipe Line Co., Burt 
Building; pipe line. 

Southwood Oil Co., Inc., Continental 
Building; oil producers. 

Texola Production Co., Gulf States 
Building; oil producers. 

Texsylvania Mineral Corp., 813 Gulf 
States Building; oil royalties. 

Tiger Petroleum Co., 1308 Gulf States 
Building; oil producers. 

Trans-Southern Petroleum Corp., 402 
Gulf States Building; oil producers. 

Twin Oil Corporation, Continental 
Building; oil producers. 

Two States Oil Company, Magnolia 
Building; pipe line. 

WHG Oil Company, 1024 Kirby Build- 
ing; oil producers. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES: 


Alliance Life Insurance Co., 1102 Lib- 
erty Bank Building; life insurance. Home 
office, Peoria, Illinois. 

American Agency Lloyds, 802 Wilson 
Building; insurance. 

American Indemnity Company, 1112 
Kirby Building; insurance. Home office, 
Galveston, Texas. 

Bankers Health & Accident Company 
of America, 816 Wilson Building; insur- 
ance. Home office, Houston, Texas. 

Bankers Standard Life Insurance Co., 
1707 Young Street; life insurance. 

Franklin Life Insurance Co., Kirby 
Building; life insurance. Home office, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 2017 Republic Bank Building; life 
insurance. Home office, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES: 


Veterans’ Administration, hospital to 
be erected on 244-acre tract on Waxa- 
hachie Road and Ledbetter Drive, to cost 
approximately $1,200,000, with 250-bed 
capacity. 

Federal Women’s Prison, under con- 
struction near Seagoville; total cost nearly 
$2,000,000. 

Federal Occupation Research Program, 

(Continued on Page 42) 


SouTHWEST BUSINESS 


Dallas is Most - 
Important Inland 
Cotton Market 


N a normal year, more than 2,000,- 
000 bales of cotton are sold on the 
Dallas Market. 

For many years, Dallas has been rated 
as the world’s most important inland cot- 
ton market, and within a radius of over- 
night train travel from Dallas approxi- 
mately half of America’s annual cotton 
crop is produced. 

These facts made it highly appropriate 
for the codperation of the Texas Cotton 
Industries with the Cotton Bow! Athletic 
Association, the Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations in staging 
the Cotton Bowl Jubilee, December 30 to 
January 2. 

William F. Neale, president of the Dal- 
las Cotton Exchange, was one of the 
originators of the movement to sponsor a 
Cotton Bowl Jubilee, and A. Starke Tay- 
lor has been chairman of an efficient ship- 
pers’ committee working with other di- 
visions in staging the New Year’s cele- 
bration. 

The Dallas Cotton Exchange, symbol 
of Dallas’ dominance as a cotton center, 
is housed in its own 17-story modern of- 
fice building on North St. Paul Street at 
San Jacinto Street. The Exchange was or- 
ganized April 11, 1907, the day follow- 
ing the governor’s approval of the 
“Bucket Shop” law which was to become 
effective July 10, 1907. The Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange was virtually “legislated 
into being,” giving this market a regula- 
tory body of responsible members repre- 
senting the cotton trade. It has since de- 
veloped and broadened the scope of its 
services in the gathering of market and 
crop information; maintenance of a traf- 
fic department; establishment of rules for 
trade practices; providing for arbitration 
of disputes; assembling statistical records; 
providing adequate offices and sample 
rooms; and generally promoting Dallas as 
a cotton market. 

In April, 1912, a seven-story building 
at Wood and Akard Streets was erected 
by the Exporters Realty Company and 
dedicated as “the Cotton Exchange 
Building.” The Exchange remained in this 
building until September, 1926, when the 
new skyscraper home, owned and oper- 
ated by the Dallas Cotton Exchange, was 
opened. 

The trading floor of the Exchange is 
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The Dallas Cotton Exchange 


acknowledged to be one of the largest 
to be found in any spot or futures mar- 
ket. The market board is 52 feet long by 
eight feet in height. Sample rooms are ar- 
ranged to utilize the north light, while 
offices front south in order to obtain the 
cool Gulf of Mexico breezes in the sum- 
mer. 

Since Dallas is one of the ten designated 
spot cotton markets of America, the Ex- 
change maintains a spot quotations com- 
mittee to codperate with the United States 
Department of Agriculture in arriving at 
fair prices for the different qualities of 
cotton in relation to the quotations from 
the several future markets. 

The Exchange’s traffic department keeps 
in close touch with matters likely to af- 
fect the transportation of cotton, and 
keeps the membership reliably informed 
regarding contemplated or actual changes 
in rates and concentration privileges. It 
also assists its members in the routing of 
their shipments. 

During the growing season, April 
through August, the Dallas Cotton Ex- 
change gathers information regarding the 
development and condition of the crop 
in various sections of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. More than qne hundred 
correspondents, each familiar with all 
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conditions in his section, make reports for 
this service. The United States Weather 
Bureau is located in the Cotton Exchange 
Building, affording reliable and detailed 
information on weather conditions af- 
fecting the crop. 

Active memberships in the Dallas Cot- 
ton Exchange are limited to one hundred 
and fifty. For those who do not trade in 
cotton, or act as buying or selling brok- 
ers, spot or futures, but who desire mar- 
ket information and floor privileges, as- 
sociate memberships are available. There 
are also honorary memberships that are 
bestowed upon those who have rendered 
special service to the Exchange. 

Closely affiliated with the Cotton Ex- 
change is the Dallas Cotton Shippers As- 
sociation, which deals with matters per- 
tinent to the business of the shippers ex- 
clusively. 

The Dallas Market includes some of the 
oldest firms in the cotton trade, well and 
favorably known in all markets of the 
world where American cotton is bought. 
Most of these firms have their headquar- 
ters here, while some with headquarters 
in other markets maintain branches or 
have other representation in Dallas. 

Dallas’ geographic relation to the cot- 
ton-producing area west of the Mississippi, 
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its excellent railroad and highway connec- 
tions, its proximity to the Gulf port fa- 
cilities, and Dallas’ unexcelled banking 


UNITED WE MUST STAND 


(Cotinued from Page 14) 


was the average loss per year in Texas 
alone. 

No program offers greater opportunity 
for lowering the cost of production and 
increasing the income of the farmer than 
through an effective program of control 
of the insects which prey upon the cot- 
ton crop. This committee has a most 
active insect control section, which is de- 
voting a great deal of time and study to 
a proper solution of this big problem. 
Much headway has already been made. 

This concludes a brief discussion of the 
objectives upon which the Statewide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas is now working. 
Other phases of the cotton problem are 
being considered. For instance, there is 
the question of state barriers which pre- 
vent free trade among the states. At the 
last meeting of this committee, a resolu- 
tion was passed strongly condemning these 
state barriers that may hamper or penal- 
ize the sale and use of products of cot- 
ton and of cottonseed. We are determined 
to remove these barriers. 

The work of the committee is divided 
into sections. Our new uses and labora- 
tory section is headed by A. M. Goldstein 
of Waco, immediate past president of the 
Waco Chamber of Commerce, and one of 
the leading dry goods merchants of Cen- 
tral Texas. The secretary is Elmore Torn 
of Longview, agricultural director of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. Our 
cotton improvement section is headed by 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston, widely 
known cotton shipper, with L. T. Mur- 
ray of Waco, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Texas Cotton Association, as 
Secretary. The chairman of the better 
ginning section is Dr. M. E. Heard, head 
of the Textile Engineering Department of 
Texas Tecknological College, while the 
secretary is John C. Thompson of Dallas, 
secretary of the Texas Cotton Ginners As- 
sociation. The insect control section is 
headed by Eugene Butler of Dallas, edi- 
ter of Progressive Farmer, and chairman 
of the Texas Council of Agriculture. The 
secretary is Alston Clapp, Sr., of Hous- 
ton, known for many years as one of the 
hardest workers in the whole industry. 

We have an educational committee 
headed by Dr. A. B. Cox, director of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The “Use More Cotton 
Preducts” Committee is headed by Wil- 
liam H. Jones of Dallas. Mr. Jones is now 
chairman of the Cotton Industries Com- 
mittee of the State-wide Cotton Com- 
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facilities have all contributed to the 
growth of this great inland cotton mar- 


ket. 


mitte, which is cooperating fully with 
the Cotton Bow! Athletic Association and 
other groups in staging the Cotton Bowl 
Jubilee, in an effort to focus public atten- 
tion upon the many uses of cotton, and 
to carry out a broad cotton theme revolv- 
ing around the widespread interest mani- 
fested in the Cotton Bowl football game. 
Mr. Jones has done an outstanding job, 
and those who attend the Cotton Bowl 
Jubilee can see what wonderful results 
have been obtained. 

Dr. A. B. Conner, director of the Ex- 
periment Station at Texas A. & M., and 
H. H. Williamson, director of the Exten- 
sion Service, and the staffs of these two 
men, have been most helpful in preparing 
and directing the work of the committee. 
The press of the state, regional chambers 
of commerce, vocational teachers, farm 
leaders, and others have contributed 
greatly to the success of our program. 

At long last, the cotton interests of 
Texas are unanimously organized to com- 
bat the common enemy and to work in a 
most constructive and harmonious man- 
ner toward a proper solution of the many 
grave problems that must be solved, to 
the end that cotton will once more as- 
sume its place of dominance and pros- 
perity in the great empire known as “The 
Lone Star State.” 
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SOUTHWEST BUSINESS 





“Fresh from the press.” A worker removes slabs of cottonseed 
cake from the press. 


THE SEED STAYS AT HOME 
(Continued from Page 11) 

presence of dirt and trash will tend to 
make them heat. Heating causes decay 
and, of course, increases the danger of 
fire. For this reason, some mills “‘preclean” 
their seed before placing them in the seed 
house. 

Precleaning and cleaning are similar 
processes, the difference being that the 
latter is more thorough. Whether seed are 
precleaned or not, they are cleaned as they 
leave the seed house and move toward the 
mill proper. Cleaning machinery used by 
the mills is of two types: the reel, or re- 
volving screen, and the shaker screen. 
One or both may be used. Frequently they 
are supplemented by other cleaning 
devices employing blowing or suction fans 
for more complete removal of dirt and 
trash. 

After they have been cleaned, seed pass 
to the lint room, where the short 
lint fibres which cling to the hull 
are removed. The lint room, both in 
appearance and in operation, is not 
unlike a cotton gin. The seed are fed 
into linter machines where they fall 
onto a set of ribs. A series of circu- 
lar saws on a revolving shaft pro- 
jects through the ribs just far 
enough to cut off the short lint. The 
saw teeth carry the lint through the 
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ribs, leaving the 
seed behind. At the 
back of the saw, a 
brush, revolving 
in the opposite di- 
rection, removes 
the lint from the 
saw teeth. The 
lint is collected 
from the brush by 
a reel or by air 
suction, passed to 
a condenser and 
baled. It is sold as 
cotton linters. 
The seed may be 
run through the 
linter machines 
once, in which 
case the linters are 
known as “mill 
run”;or they may 
be run twice and 
the linters classed 
as “first cut” and 
“second cut.” 

After the lint is 
removed, the seed 
pass to the hull- 
ers. There are two 
general types of 
hullers; the bar 
and the disc hull- 
er. Each of these 
employs a series of 
knives which cut 
the seed, thereby 
loosening the hulls. In this condition the 
seed are passed through beaters, shakers 
and separators which separate the loosened 
hulls from the kernels or meats. The meats 
are then conveyed to the press room and 
the hulls to the hull house where they are 
sold for livestock feed or ground for mix- 
ing with other feeds. 

In many ways the press room is the 
most important division of an oil mill, 
for it is there that the two most valuable 
products — oil and cake — are obtained. 
When the meats reach the press 
room they are passed through a 


Salads—a favorite Ameri- 
can food. Cottonseed oil 
is the base of the salad 
dressing. Salad dressing is 
only one of 21 foods de- 
rived from cottonseed. 
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series of heavy steel rollers which roll 
them into flakes. In this form they are fed 
into steam-jacketed cookers. Each cooker 
is equipped with a mechanical stirrer and 
provision is usually made for the admis- 
sion of water or steam to keep the meats 
properly moistened. The cooking tempera- 
ture ranges from 200 to 225 degrees and 
the meats remain in the cooker for 2 pe- 
riod ranging from 45 minutes to one hour 
and a half. Higher temperatures and 
shorter cooking periods are possible with a 
recently developed high-presure cooker. 
After cooking, the cottonseed meats are 
ready for the press. 

As they leave the cooker, the meats are 
run through a former. This machine 
shapes them into slabs, which will fit 
into the press boxes, and wraps them in 
heavy cloth, known as press cloth. The 
hydraulic press is the type most com- 
monly used in the United States. It con- 
sists of a series of rectangular steel boxes 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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THE SEED STAYS AT HOME 
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arranged one above the other. Each of 
these boxes is perforated on the bottom. 
The entire press is supported by a hollow 
steel cylinder, inside of which operates 
a plunger or ram. Four steel posts connect 
the base of the press with the head. The 
press boxes are located between the base 
and the head. 

When these slabs have been placed in 
the press boxes, pressure is applied to the 
ram. This pressure forces each box against 
the one above and the topmost against 
the head of the press. Pressure is increased 
gradually up to about 4200 pounds per 
square inch. The oil flows out of the press 
boxes and down into a collecting pan at 
the bottom of the press. As it flows from 
the press, the oil contains fine particles 
of meal. It is allowed to stand in settling 
tanks where this meal settles to the bot- 
tom. The oil is then drawn off to storage 
tanks and is ready to be sold. 

Generally, the cottonseed meats are 
kept under pressure for about 20 to 30 
minutes. By that time, practically all the 
oil has been pressed out and the meats 
have turned into solid cake. The slabs of 
cake are removed from the press boxes 
by hand. They are run through a “cake 
stripper” which removes the press cloths. 
In some mills, the edges of the cake are 
trimmed off and reworked for the oil 
which they contain. The cake is run 
through a cake breaker which cracks the 
slabs into smaller pieces. The cracked cake 
is fed into an attrition mill which grinds 
it into meal, or it may be screened to 
separate it into various sizes for sale as 
cottonseed cake. 

Until a few years ago, all the cotton- 
seed cake was sold either as cake, of 
various sizes, or as meal. By means of a 
recently developed process, meal may be 
moistened, heated and fed into a machine 
which presses it into cubes and pellets. 
In composition, these are identical with 
cake and meal; they differ only in form. 
A number of mills are now using this 
process and are selling cubes and pellets 
in addition to cake and meal. 

A description of the cottonseed oil 
mills would not be complete without ref- 
erence to the expeller press. Although not 
used as widely as the hydraulic press, it 
is employed by many mills. The expeller 
press resembles a large meat grinder. It 
has a screw, or worm, revolving inside a 
slotted steel horizontal barrel. Where the 
expeller is used, it is not necessary to cook 
the meats or use a former or press cloth. 
The meats pass through a preheater into 
one end of the press. The pressure created 
by the revolving screw forces out the oil 
through the narrow slots in the barrel of 
of the press. The oil flows into a receiv- 
ing chamber underneath and the cake is 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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“Light is the 
Task When 
Many Share 
the Toil.’’ 


---Romer. 


Americans, who constitute only 
seven per cent of the world’s pop- 
ulation, are the owners of 70 per 
cent of the world’s life insurance. 
That means that life insurance in 
force today in our country totals 
more than eleven thousand mil- 
lions of dollars. Huge as this figure 
appears, however, it has not yet 
reached a total to justify too much 
national pride. For it is divided 
among 64,000,000 individual pol- 
icyholders, and the average cover- 
age per policyholder is just slightly 
more than $1,700. 

If I were asked tonight to define 
the outstanding characteristic of 
life insurance, I believe I could do 
no better than to quote an obser- 
vation of a great Greek poet, who 
lived more than a thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 


“Light is the task when many 
share the toil,’ said Homer. 


That act of sharing the work of 
creating security for the individ- 
ual through the combined efforts 
of millions is the heart of the insti- 
tution of life insurance. Without 
the life insurance agency system 
as it exists in America today, a 
relatively small proportion of the 
64,000,000 policyholders could 
possibly have made provision for 
the economic protection of their 
families and themselves. — Bruce 


Barton. 
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ST. MARY’S GAELS CLAIM 
RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY 


DWARD PATRICK “SLIP” MADI- 

GAN, the apple-cheeked Irishman, 
who leads his St. Mary’s College Gaels 
against Texas Tech in the Cotton Bowl 
at Dallas on January 2, admitted today 
he was a year ahead of himself. 

“Last year I was quoted as saying I felt 
in my heart that the Gaels were a ‘Team 
of Destiny’,” Madigan explained. When 
we lost three games I took an awful rib- 
bing. So this year, when I got the same 
feeling I didn’t say anything and St. 
Mary’s winds up in the Cotton Bowl after 
a near-perfect season. I guess my heart 
was a year ahead of the ball club.” 

Moraga’s “Mad Magician” may have 
something at that. If ever there was a 
“Team of Destiny,” it is the present crop 
of Galloping Gaels. When the season 
opened, St. Mary’s was one of the longest 
shots in the summer-book. Graduation 
had decimated the squad to such an extent 
that 31 of Slip’s 47 players were crude, 
untutored sophomores. 

The Gaels were a 4-to-1 underdog 
against California’s Rose Bowl champs in 
their opening game. Off form and the 


record, the odds were right. Imagine the 
consternation then, when for fifty-eight 
and one-half minutes the lowly Gaels 
mopped up the mighty Bears! Inexperi- 
ence told in the final seconds and Cali- 
fornia won out, 12-7. 

When St. Mary’s bopped its big rival, 
Santa Clara, 7-0, to end the latter’s great 
winning streak at 16 games, Madigan had 
a pretty good idea some strange Destiny 
had a hand in it, because according to 
Hoyle and all the other experts, it 
shouldn’t have happened. What convinced 
the Gay Maestro that Fate was playing in 
his backfield was the Cotton Bowl bid, 
bringing with it a chance for greater 
glory than any Madigan-coached team 
has ever known. 

Aside from the spiritual, St. Mary’s is 
also okay from the purely physical point 
of view. It must be. Three of the players 
have consistently made most of the All- 
Coast teams. In fact, Grid Expert Ted 
Husing put two of them on his All- 
American—Mike Klotovich, the halfback, 
and Ralph Jack, a guard. 


THE SEED STAYS AT HOME 

(Continued from Page 43) 
forced out the other end of the press bar- 
rel. Tremendous pressure — in some in- 
stances as high as twenty tons per square 
inch—is possible with the expeller press. 
This pressure generates heat which aids 
in the expelling of oil. The expeller press 
can be used to crush the whole cottonseed 
as well as the kernels or meats. When 
whole seed are crushed, the solid product 
contains both meats and hulls and is 
known as whole-pressed cottonseed. This 
is darker in color than cake and differs 
from it in form by being softer and more 
flaky. It also may be made into cubes and 
pellets. 

The journey of cottonseed through the 
mill is now completed. The first leg of our 
travels is finished. In place of the little 
gray seed with its fuzzy covering, we now 
have oil, cake or meal, hulls and linters. In 
a few instances, the mills themselves oper- 
ate plants which further process these 
products. For the most part, however, the 
products are sold to other industries which 
make them into food, feed, clothing, shel- 
ter and hundreds of useful commodities 
which make our daily lives more comfort- 
able. Cottonseed products part company 
when they leave the mill. Each goes on 
a journey of its own. 
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Cotton Girl 


EFT hands, a level head and a 

courageous heart have lifted Opal 
Hill of Post, senior textile engineering 
student at Texas Technological College, 
from the cotton fields of West Texas to 
the place of National Cotton Girl. 

Only woman in the textile engineering 
department, Miss Hill has been selected by 
Cotton Bowl Jubilee planners to preside 
at the Cotton Bowl game, where Tech’s 
Red Raiders meet St. Mary’s Gaels, and at 
industrial exhibits of the Jubilee in Dal- 
las, December 28 to January 2. 

Miss Hill will be honored at a regal 
reception, sponsored by the Texas Cotton 
Association and the Statewide Cotton 
Committee, Sunday night, January 1, in 
the grand ballroom of the Adolphus Hotel 
in Dallas. Burris C. Jackson, president of 
the Texas Cotton Association; Harmon 
Whittington, president of the American 
Cotton Shippers Association; Dr. T. O. 
Walton, president of Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege; John W. Carpenter of Dallas, for- 
mer director of Texas Tech, and “father” 
of its textile engineering department; and 
many other notables are expected to be in 
the receiving line. Miss Hill will lead the 
grand march. Orchestra sections from the 
Texas Tech and Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity bands will give musical programs. 

During her visit to Dallas, Miss Hill 
and her chaperone will be royally enter- 
tained. A special committee of Dallas bus- 
iness men, under the chairmanship of W. 
Z. Hayes, has been named to arrange en- 
tertainment and other events in her 
honor. 

Described as a modern Cinderella, Miss 
Hill will ride through the streets of Dal- 
las in a “cotton chariot” instead of a 
gilded coach drawn by six black horses. 
The “chariot” will be a huge automobile 
appropriately decorated. Instead of the 
satin and jewels worn by the simple little 
girl who became a legendary princess, the 
twentieth century namesake will be 
clothed in finest materials woven from 
native cotton. 

Each chapter in the life of this West 
Texas maid has been interwoven with the 
story of cotton. Born in Childress, No- 
vember 25, 1915, she moved with her 
family to Alabama. Her parents returned 
to Texas when she was four years old and 
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Opal Hill, Texas Tech senior textile engineer from Post, recently selected as National 
Cotton Girl by Dallas Cotton Jubilee industrial committee members, pieces a sliver at 
the slubber in one of Tech's textile laboratories. 


began work in the Post-Tex Cotton Mills, 
home of Garza sheets and pillow cases. 
The death of her father forced Opal to 
pick cotton to pay expenses through high 
school. After graduation, she was em- 
ployed in the spinning rooms of the Post- 
Tex mills. 

Hoping to enter Texas Tech, she came 
to Lubbock in 1934 and worked at many 
kinds of manual labor before securing a 
loan on which to enter college. Waiting 
tables in a student boarding house for 
her room and board, and making crochet 
thread at the college textile laboratories, 
she managed to eke out a living during 
her freshman year. Other college years 
have followed a similar pattern, and now 
she is within a few months of graduation 
with a cloth designing major. She expects 
to work as a cloth designer or as assistant 
in a testing laboratory of some Texas mill 
when she finishes her college training. 

Clear gray eyes, light brown hair, and 
smooth complexion endow the National 
Cotton Girl with an unspoiled beauty. 
She is five feet six inches tall, weighs 121 
pounds. Romance, touching her life for 
the first time, has not spoiled the sweet 
simplicity which is her greatest charm. 
Straightforward, serious, and cheerful, she 
goes about her work with the same ear- 
nestness she has shown throughout her 
23 years. 
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Dallas Insurance Firm Buys 
Arizona Concern 


The business of the Fidelity Life of 
Phoenix, Arizona, has been acquired by 
the Republic National Life of Dallas, ac- 
cording to announcement by President 
Theo. P. Beasley of Republic after con- 
summation of the deal in Dallas Decem- 
ber 3. The move brought Republic one 
step nearer its announced goal of having 
$50,000,000 of insurance in force by 
1940. 

Insurance in force of Republic National 
was increased from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 and assets were upped $300,000. 
Through an exchange of capital stock of | 
the Republic National for Fidelity assets 
and business, the paid in capital of the 
Dallas carrier was increased by issuance of 
4430 shares, making the total outstanding 
capital of the company $251,040.70. Re- 
public National surplus is now in excess 
of $200,000. 

On assuming control in March, 1937, 
Mr. Beasley and his associates set the goal 
for 1940 and at that time the company 
had in force $11,000,000—a figure that 
to date has ben tripled. Assets of $900,- 
000 and capital of $125,000 in 1937 
compared to the present $3,500,000 in as- 
sets represents a gain of four times the 
original amount. The present $450,000 of 
combined capital and surplus also shows 
an appreciable increase over the March 
1937 figure. 
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See Foss tod VS. St Mary’ s in the 


COTTON BOWL JUBILEE FOOTBALL CLASSIC 
.2 P.M., JANUARY 2nd 


Two great offensive football teams... Texas Tech’s Red Raiders and 


Ride the 
STREET CARS 


to the 


COTTON BOWL 
Only 10 Minutes 


from Downtown 


St. Mary’s Galloping Gaels... meet for what promises tobe the most 
colorful and exciting game yet witnessed in the Cotton Bowl... one that 


ranks among the top “Bowl” games played on January 2. 


Texas Tech distinguishes herself in other ways than on the gridiron: 
For instance, she specializes in Textile Engineering courses, thus adding 
richly to the trained and skilled man power needed in the textile indus- 
tries throughout Texas. Thousands of Tech graduates are manning this 
important manufacturing enterprise, not only in Texas but throughout 


the great south and southwestern cotton areas. 


Texans are justly proud of this great school, the third largest in Texas. 


Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 
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Greetings le... 


West Texas and the “Red Raiders” 
of Texas Technological College 


This Great Texas Casualty 
Insurance Organization 
solicits an opportunity to 


Serve You. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSN. 


A. F. ALLEN, President 
DALLAS TEXAS 
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W. Campbell Green 
Manager 





C. F. O'DONNELL President 


Southwestern Life Insurance Co. scourge 8” 





Public Library, 
Toledo, 
Ohio. 





COTTON fields... the whir of 
gins ... the hum of spinning mills 
...an endless flow of COTTON into 
wearing apparel and articles for the home 


and office. Briefly, that is the romance of 





COTTON. It is also a great part of the eco- 
ATTEND THE 


COTTON BOWL 
JU BILE E 


nomic story of Texas which you, as a con- 
sumer, can help by asking for and using 


COTTON products. 
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